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PRIVATE LIFE 


OF CAMBRIDGE READER 
Is Declared His Own Affair; English 


Court Grants Appeal of 
\ J. B. S. Haldane 


Hereafter the private affairs of pro- 
fessors at Cambridge University, England, 
may not be invoked to affect professional 
status. Dr. J. B. S. Haldane, Reader in 
Bio-Chemistry, deprived of his position last 
fall on the charge of having “admitted 
committing adultery,” has been reinstated 
by appeal. 

In December Dr. Haldane was named as 
co-respondent in an uncontested divorce 
suit. Consequently the six persons in charge 
of the disciplinary power of the University 
(known as the “sex viri’’) decided: 

1. That Mr. J. B. S. Haldane has been 
guilty of gross immorality within the mean- 
ing of the said statute, chapter 11, section 7. 

2. That Mr. J. B. S. Haldane be there- 
fore, and he is hereby, deprived of his 
office of Reader in Bio-Chemistry. 

Behind locked doors in a London court- 
room, the appeal was argued before a court 
of five judges. No statement was made 
after the trial as to the exact content of 
the decision, but it is understood that Cam- 
bridge authorities will be asked to grant the 
appeal. 


A View of Student Government 


The Rambler is aware of the fact that 
many studentsin college favor a so-called 
student government. It has not been the 
purpose of the editorial to discount their 
views. The worst thing about a student 
government is the name. Anyone who 
gives the subject a thought will appre- 
ciate the fact that the faculty is hired to 
run the college. The faculty is responsi- 
ble to the trustees. Does anyone think 
they are going to turn things over to the 
students? They would be foolish indeed 
to consider such a move. They have 
never considered it. 

What The Rambler is opposing is the 
way in which a change is brought to 
light. If the faculty can bring about a 
change whereby the leaders of the cam- 
pus may be made over into private de- 
tectives to expose all which, in the eyes 
of the faculty, is wrong, the faculty is 
to be congratulated. If they can assem- 
ble the best students in college to do 
what the faculty have been hired to do, 
they are fortunate. If they will change 
the name from a student government to 
a student-faculty detective agency, and 
bring the real purpose to light, then op- 
position is out of order. 

—The Rambler, Illinois College 


J. B. S. Haldane is known in America as 
author of Daedalus and Callinicus in the 
“Today and Tomorrow” series of essays 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


AMHERST SPRING FROLIC 


Student Chapel Revolters Say it with Cannons; Prexy Called to 
Still Rebellion of ‘‘Christian Soldiers’ 


The following account a chapel revolt at 
Amherst was written by Don Wilder and 
appeared in the Amherst Student. 


When school-boy meets school-teacher ... 
Hurrah! Some-one, an innocent bystander 
probably, afflicted with a bright idea, took 
and disappeared with, the records of the 
upperclassmen’s attendance at church and 
chapel! Dishonest and all that, but clever, 
what! For, though there might have been 
two, there was only one copy of the records 
kept (not counting a miscellaneous supply 
of monitor’s slips) and who was to know, 
with that one copy missing, how many cuts 
each man had taken! Then after the fash- 
ion of the ancients, it was announced that 
no upperclassmen would have any more cuts 
in church or chapel this term. Quite as if 
there was no such maxim as “Ts ten 
guilty men escape than one imnocent be 
allowed to suffer” the whole of the Junior 
and Senior classes, those of them who had 
hoarded their cuts for these last faw days, 
were deprived of their riches. 


“‘Cannons Fired, Speeches ™ ide’’ 


That was that, and then there was indig- 
nation, cannons fired, and speeches miade— 
“How long shall the down-trodden students 
suffer the aristocratic foot of the faculty 
upon their necks!” A lot of Freshmen, a 
number of Sophomores, a few Juniors, with 


the dignified Seniors trailing along, pretend- 
ing to be amused, marched from the center 
of the town-common, to Walker Hall, sang, 
“Onward Christian Soldiers,” and then to 
Prexy’s house, where the effigy of the Dean 
(Oh witty soul who provided as a head, 
a waste-basket!) disappeared under a pass- 
ing street car to the accompaniment of 
loud cheers. The cannon was fired some 
more. There were more speeches, more 
cheers. And then some daring lad, lacking 
in reverence, rang Prexy’s doorbell. ... 


Prexy Appears 


A cautious face appeared through the 
erack of the door, half-opened. The butler 
disappeared, The door was slammed. There 
was silence. Prexy came out. There was 
more silence, and our President must have 
remarked “Oh, the boys are celebrating the 
Spring!” But the boys weren’t celebrating. 
This was an honest-to-gosh indignation 
meeting. A real one! So Prexy made a 
speech. It was to the effect that all this 
indignation should be directed at those who 
stole the records of attendance. Of course! 
And so there were cheers for Prexy, as 
there should be, and the angry mob dis- 
persed. But that’s not all. There was a 
committee appointed, a committee from 
among the agitators who handled the mob 
—the young radicals the colleges of 

(Continued on page 4, col. 3) 


SATIRE 


ON IRRELIGION STIRS 
THE PRESS 


Hearst Paper Calls Religion Number 
of COLUMBIA-JESTER Sacreligious; 
Pastor Raps Agnostics 


To the yellow press all news of “atheism” 
in the colleges is Hot Stuff. Eagerly the 
readers of the penny press await the latest 
abnormality out of the devilish laboratories 
of Godless scholars: Leopold and Loeb... 
Pacifists and Reds opposing compulsory 
drill .. . Damned Souls Clubs . . . What 
next? 

Latest of the thrillers is the Religion 
Number of Columbia Jester, which appeared 
quietly enough on the university campus 
On the frontespiece is the God of Gold with 
monstrous belly and flabby chops. At his 
feet a cannon—The offering of the Faithful 
—and the motto: “We must be Prepared”. 
There are cartoons and satiric thrusts at 
religion as practised in the U. S. A. in the 
year 1926. 

Downtown the reception was jazzier. The 
New York American, a link in the Hearst 
chain, screamed on the front paz e of a finel 
edition: 

SACRILEGE IN COLUMBIA 
“JESTER” STIRS FURORE 

“Pastor Raps faculty for Agnosticism of 
Students. Methodist Preacher Terms It 
Spirit of ‘Smart Aleck’ Youth of Today; 
Hits Teaching—Investigation of Editorial 
Staff Threatened For Satirical Expression 
and Illustrations. 

The Methodist preacher, Rev. Christian F. 
Reisner, said: 


Cocky Youth 


“It is the spirit of the day manifesting 
itself. In large measure it is the product of 
iconoclastic teachings of the modern pro- 
fessors, and the result of this teaching is to 
produce immature agnostics. 

“An example ought to be made of the 
editors of some of these college publications. 
Here in this city during the past week we 
have had two scandals—that of N. Y. U. 
and now Columbia. The youths are getting 
too cocky in their attitude toward the de- 
cent and even toward the sacred things in 
life.” 

On the campus the newspaper outburst 
was viewed with amusement. As yet it has 
stirred no one except a few Jester agents 
who boosted the price from 25 to 50 cents 
and did a considerable business. 

Those who wonder at this comic which is 
not composed of the usual jokes about pet- 
ting and, the ordinary quota of atrocious 
puns will leaf quickly to the editorial page 
for an explanation. (This editorial was not 
quoted in the American.) 

Yet Editaurus is distinctly aware that the material 
he has presented on these pages may not be acceptable 
to some, even though it were done with the genius 
of a Voltaire or an Abelard. Im such cases, Editaurus, 
fully aware of his own limitations and prejudices and 
shortcomings, would cry “Look to yourselves!” If 
there is to be any value in Religious experience, any 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


ISCUSSING Harvard’s new entrance 

requirement policy which is aimed to 
regulate the proportion of the “racial 
groups” (specifically to control the number 
of Jews) the Crimson concludes that it will 
be good to keep a certain number of the 
“non-assimilable elements” in the interests 
of heterogeniety. “The function of the Uni- 
versity is to produce gentlemen—in the 
best sense of the term;” says the Crimson 
“but the University needs a leaven of stu- 
dents who are not gentlemen.” 

We hope the Crimson editors now are 
sorry about that sentence. The Jews, con- 
templating the thought that the human 
usefulness of anyone at all is to be limited 
by the wishes of the editors like that of 
exotic plants or dogs that increase a 
“precious heterogeniety,” are likely to re- 
flect that the kind of leaven described above 
already exists at Cambridge in the person 
of the editorial writer. 

And the rest of the country, however much 
it sympathises with the complex situation, 
will nevertheless be likely to read the sen- 
tence above as follows: 

“The function of Harvard University is 
to produce the snob, in the most perfect 
sense of the term; but the University still 
needs a leaven of students who are not 
snobs.” 


THE NATIVE LITERATURE 


EARLY all American colleges offer 

at least one course in native litera- 

ture, according to a survey by the 

Modern Language Association re- 
ported in School and Society. Bates and 
Princeton are the exceptions of 148 repre- 
sentative colleges inspected. Thirty of these 
offer advanced courses, while fourteen con- 
sider American Literature important enough 
to require their English majors to peep into 
it. Only five of the colleges permit fresh- 
men to study the literature of their country. 
Most of ‘the colleges consider one course 
enough, and that a Cook’s tour through the 
whole of American letters, all in one course. 
We are told this is a considerable improve- 
ment over the pre-war situation. 

But despite any slight shift we suspect 
that the emphasis will long rest heavily 
upon the best that has been thought and 
said on that island from whose language 
the American stems. And the department 
head’s blessing will go out, as ever, with the 
graduate who has worked over for the hun- 
dredth time some inconsequential segment 
of Anglo Saxon literature, while vast spaces 
of the American past lie untouched. The 
American professor does not care to culti- 
vate his garden. He would rather putter 
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about in well groomed Chaucerian plots 
than chart paths through the gusty groves 
of Paumanok. 


4 THE questioning youth on the campus 
who finds himself at odds generally 
with this Coolidge era the fare offered by 
the literature department is far from sat- 
isfying. His immediate and pressing need 
is to understand modern America, and! that 
need inevitably leads him to American social 
history and literature. He probes critically 
into the currents of thought and the social 
movements that gave birth to the present 
milieu and therefore to his discontent. So 
there is an emotional curiosity to delve into 
American letters that far outweighs any 
intellectual urge toward the English. 

Our Rebellous Youth does not regret that 
his wants are not met by the college catalog. 
Fortunately there exist livelier textbooks for 
an introduction to American literature than 
any required academic reading. With them 
he may attack the field single-handed. For 
during the past decade keen minds driven 
by an identical want have turned upon our 
national past and their efforts are at the 
student’s disposal. Especially in the field 
of biography much has been done to illum- 
inate the literature and life of America. 

To name only a few of the biographies that 
have illuminated dark places in the literary 


and social history of America: The Ordeal 


of Mark Twain and Pilgrimage of Henry 
James, by Van Wyck Brooks; Stephen 
Crane by Thomas Beer and Barnum and 
Brigham Young by. M. R. Werner. There 
are also stimulating efforts of literary his- 
torians all the way from D. H. Lawrence, 
through William Carlos Williams, Carl Van 
Doren and John Macy to V. F. Calverton. 
From these writers the astonished student 
learns that there were social andi economic 
movements in American life, that men’s re- 
actions against them tempered their lives 
and writings even as the Restoration, in 
England, brought its school of dramatists 
and as later the smut and grime of in- 
dustrial revolution produced Carlyle, Rus- 
kin and William Morris. And} the students 
of Bates and Princeton may learn these 
things as easily, perhaps more easily than 
those who attend the 146 colleges offering 
meager “survey” courses in American Li- 
terature. 


Seniors Confess 


The annual orgy of true confessions by 
senior classes is now on. From Yale to 
Denver University statistics are being 
gathered on the number of seniors who pre- 
fer their grapefruit with sugar; the aver- 
age length of senior shoestrings and the 
most popular movie actress. In some col- 
leges the votes have been taken, in others 
editors are typing earnest editorials de- 
manding that such a census be instituted 
next year. 

For the benefit of science let it be known 
that nine Denver University Co-eds are 
unkissed; that the typical co-ed reads the 
American Magazine as her favorite. 

Yale’s typical senior would prefer Phi 
Beta Kappa to a Major “Y’”. He would be 
an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian or a Con- 
gregationalist, and he would vote the Re- 
publican ticket. He would hold Musso- 
lini the greatest world figure today and 
would consider English his most valuable 
course and Psychology his least. 

At the University of Rochester the stu- 
dent paper finds it interesting to note that 
of the professional careers chosen by sen- 
iors, chemistry, insurance agencies and 
bond salesmen work are the most attractive. 


WIND-MILL 


The mournful spectacle of a Messiah rend- 
ing his disciples limb from limb is before 
us. In the April Mercury Mr. Mencken 
razzes the college rebels. The revolting stu- 
dent is accused of the “buncombe” of as- 
suming that college exists for the learner’s 
sake. The poorly trained students are not 
intelligent enough to be subjected to a 
heady draught of fresh and stimulating 
teaching. “Obviously it is imprudent to 
parade political heresies before such infants 
as it would be to lecture on obstetrics before 
girls of thirteen.” 


Somehow that argument has a familiar 
sound to.the Windmill. He recalls the rea- 
son college presidents give for firing 
obstreperous editors or canning heretical 
professors: College students are immature 
and must be protected from ideas. ... 


Always raucous chuckles are to be heard 
from the anti-Menckenites. The Tech, Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, hastens 
to adorn the moral: 

“This time, we see a leader turn on his 
uninvited followers as one would turn on 
the uninvited companionship of a stray dog. 
His reprimand is severe, and it should have 
a cooling effect upon the activities of the 
radical, anti-everything college propagand- 
ist, many of whom work in the mistaken 
belief that they are deputies of Mr. Men- 
cken.” 


As for the Windmill he is glad to say 
that he has always been able to take his 
Mencken or leave him. And since reprints 
are in order this week he offers a poem of 
more than a year ago. It happens to be 
more or less apropos: 


THE COLLEGE BOY’S LAMENT 


I feed the mouth that bites me 
I read Doc Mencken’s mag, 

I treat him fine as velvet 

He treats me like a rag. 


I paid for two subscriptions 
Of Mencken’s Mercury 

And yet he says that I belong 
To the booboisie. 


I bought his book of Burlesques 
His Prejudices too; 

I love him moron moron more 
What can a feller do? 


The more I love and-praise him 
The more he does me dirt 

He calls me “greasy rah, rah boy” 
And says my mind is “full of skirt.” 


I’ve studied cross-word puzzles 

And thought that Ra, meant God 
But in Mencken’s language, rah, rah 
Means a numskull and a clod. 


And so I ask you, Beatrice Fairfax 

I ask with piteous looks 

“Shall I give up my Baltimoron 

And go back to my books?” 
—David Rosenthal 


Notice 

As our discerning readers will have 
discovered the R. O. T. C. referendum 
at California Institute of Technology 
was the first to favor compulsory drill. 
Although the referendum figures were 
correctly reported last week the state- 
ment was erroneously made that the 
majority was opposed to enforced drill. 
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CLASSROOMS 


Barnard Curriculum 


After two years of planning Barnard Col- 
lege reports a new curriculum, “which 
sweeps away the patchwork of existing re- 
quirements and starts afresh with a sea- 
soned and unified plan.” 

First of all the students, according to 
Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, should be 
equipped with “certain fundamental tools 
useful for successful work in any field.” 
These tools are “a command of written and 
spoken English, the ability to read at sight 
with ease at least one foreign language, a 
healthy body, and a knowledge of hygiene.” 

“Hach student should be required to con- 
centrate her work sufficiently to gain some 
insight into the other main divisions of 
human thought.” 

Except for three prescribed courses all 
the work heretofore compulsory has been 
classified into three groups and made elec- 
tive. One group .comprises languages, liter- 
ature, and other fine arts; a second group, 
mathematics and natural science, and a 
third group, the social sciences. In natural 
science, eight points must be in laboratory 
effort. To graduate, a student must evi- 
dence ability to read at sight French or 
German or Greek or Latin. 

Freshman work will consist of courses 
introductory to each of the three groups. 
Specialization will be avoided as much as 
possible, according to Dean Gildersleeve: 

“In order to avoid too much concentra- 
tion and specialization, the faculty feels 
that each student should be required to 
distribute her work sufficiently to gain 
some insight into the other main divisions 
of human thought. It plans to require, there- 
fore, that each student should take at least 
fourteen points of work in each of the three 
groups or fields. 


MiscELLANY — 


SATIRE STIRS PRESS 
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worth in the trappings and traditions of the Estab- 
lished Church, they must be strong enough and true 
enough to stand the fire of intellectual criticism and 
estimate. There will be those who will rise up in 
wrath, metaphorically speaking. For these. too, 
Editaurus, dear soul, has a word. “If the shoe fits. . .” 

Perhaps it matters little. At any rate, Editaurus is 
quite prepared to have the spirit of his issue, if such 
there be, thoroughly misunderstood. Hence, let it be 
stated, as fervently and as earnestly as possible, that 
Editaurus has a distinct reverence for that little- 
understood, oft-abused side of man’s nature called 
religious. The things that truly concern this, and 
give evidence of its fine-ness, its sincerity, its worth, 
its Divinity, these things alone are truly sacred. For 
them, and for their true material workings, Editaurus 
has naught but the highest regard. But for all the 
worthless show (if it exist, as it so often does, for 
itself alone), for all the wrongs, the abuses, the 
crimes against Divinity, the hypocrasies, the betrayals 
tnat have so often sailed under the banner of 
Established Religion, for all these Editaurus has a 
great disgust. ... 

The Hobo College of Chicago graduated 
its first class of 150 on March 21. Lectures, 
clinics, musicales and visits to art galleries 
are included in the curriculum of this 
unique college. Over 20,000 men attended 
the classes during the year. Of these 150 
attended all the classes and received di- 
plomas, mimeographed sheets proclaiming 
that the bearer had completed the courses. 
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Ben Reitman is President of the college, 
which was established by James Eades 
Howe, the “Millionaire Hobo.” 


Spring football is on but many schools 
are still busy recokoning last year’s profits. 
The Associated Students of the University 
of California report a net cash income of 
$112,678.59 for the period of June 1 to 
December 31 1925. Most of the income was 
from football games which drew a total of 
343,719 spectators, and a profit of $221,- 
901.06. 


° ° . 


The University of Oklahoma has estab- 
lished a booking agency for student enter- 
tainers. Readers, vocal and instrumental 
soloists, impersonators, humorists and others 
will have an opportunity to secure bookings 
throughout the state by means of this 
agency. 


Advocates of the eighteenth amendment 
fared badly in the prohibition referendum 
conducted by the Cornell Sun. ... The vote 
was: for the present legislation, 494; for 
modification of the prohibition law, 932, for 
repeal, 648. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Kansas Conference 


The first student instigated-managed-and 
controlled conference in the Missouri valley 
will take place in Kansas City, June 10-15. 
Social Science Clubs and League For 
Industrial Democracy chapters from five 
colleges will be represented. Our aim 
this year,” say the backers of the movement, 
“will be to provide a means whereby the 
students can become acquainted with all of 
the social theories and philosophies of ac- 
tion in reform or revolution in our present 
social, economic and political system.” Rep- 
resentative speakers and literature will be 
available for every one of these theories. 
The number of delegats is limited to 75, 
‘so that the mob rule which is the stifling or 
inflaming factor at some conferences will 
not be present.” 

Besides listening to speakers and ques- 
tioning them, the delegates will visit local 
labor union meetings, the Hobo College and 
other places that may be unfamiliar to the 
delegates who will come from colleges in 
rural districts. 

Representatives of groups in Junior col- 
lege of Kansas City, University of Kansas, 
Missouri Wesleyan College, University of 
Missouri, Park College and Kansas City Col- 
lege of Law will be present. 


Newspaper Readers, Notice! 


What, in the past year’s news, was the 
Karolyi affair? The Gobi Desert Expedi- 
tion? The Riff War? These questions and 
others will be asked in the New York Times 
Current Events Contest to be conducted in 
eastern colleges. Prizes of $250 and a gold 
medal will be given in each college. 

News events of the past year will be 
covered in the contest. However, because of 
the short notice given for the first contest, 
it was decided to examine students only on 
events occurring between Oct. 1, 1925 and 
May 1, 1926. 

The contests will be held at Cornell, Co- 
lumbia University, the University of Chi- 
cago, the United States Military Academy, 
Harvard, the University of Michigan, the 
United States Naval Academy, Pennsylva- 
nia, Princeton, Virginia and Yale. 
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PERSONAL 


Landladies of Ithaca 


Little has been said of that important per- 
sonage, the college landlady. She always 
hovers somewhere in the background, know- 
ing more than she tells, witnessing scenes 
beyond the ken of dean or parent. The 
eollege landlady is material for many un- 
written feature articles; only one publica- 
tion, the Cornell Alumni News, has as yet 
discovered her. 

Construction of university cormitories 
gave occasion to a survey of the rooming 
house situation by the News. Forty land- 
ladies were given confidential interviews. 
Surprisingly enough, the landladies did not 
view university competition with dismay. 
Furthermore, the survey discloses the col- 
lege landlady as a “human being” of “aver- 
age intelligence and feeling.” 

Landladies, of the Ithaca variety at least, 
fall into three distinct types. The first is tall, 
angular, hatchet-faced. She is of “suspicious 
demeanor which rouses conjectures as to 
whether she had not been left waiting at the 
altar by some callow but prudent lover.” 
The second type is the decayed gentlewoman. 
She has seen happier days but nevertheless 
carries her sorrow with a “certain dignity 
of bearing” and “conscientiously attempts to 
do her duty as she sees it.” The third type 
is characterized as the typical landlady— 
hefty, deep-bosomed, strong-armed female, 
capable and business-like, stern when the 
occasion demands, but not without a sense 
of humor and a motherly feeling toward her 
boys. 

Being past middle age, most of the land- 
ladies are conservative in “thought, dress, 
speech and feeling.” “Only one woman ex- 
pressed a belief in birth control, and one 
other, rather young, had bobbed) hair.” 


ROP Tae. 


Compulsory Drill Abolished 
at Boston University 


Required registration in military drill 
courses will no longer be enforced at the 
College of Business administration, Boston 
University, after next fall. The change in 
policy, was announced by the new president 
of B. U., Daniel L. Marsh. As an alterna- 
tive for military training there will be a 
course in physical hygiene and training 
which will be ‘of equal disciplinary value.” 

Military Training was instituted at Bos- 
ton University in 1918 when a branch of the 
Student Army Training Corps was estab- 
lished. In 1919 the S. A. T. C. was dis- 
banded and the R. O. T. C. put in its place. 
At Boston University the student revolt 
against compulsory drill was first brought 
to national attention a year ago when the 
editor of The Beanpot was dismissed for a 
number ridiculing the R. O. T. C. unit. 
(New Student May, 1925). 


Regents and Religion 


At the University of Nebraska military 
drill is not such a recent acquisition. The 
University is one of the Land Grant Col 
leges receiving federal aid by the Morrill 
Act of Congress of 1882 in return for cer- 
tain obligations, among which is a course 
in military science. Although the federal 
government did not specify “compulsory” 
drill the Nebraska Board of Regents holds 
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it as a “moral obligation.” In a detailed 
statement calculated to still the uproar 
against required drill the Regents declare 
the source of that discontent to be “Eastern 
Propagandists.” The student pastors active 
against the compulsory drill are rebuked: 

“The Board disapproves the attitude of 
certain religious welfare workers assigned 
to the University, who do not seem to real- 
ize the gross impropriety of accepting the 
good will and hospitality of the institution 
and conducting from offices given them by 
the Regents a campaign against the tradi- 
tional policies of the institution and against 
the authority of the governing board.” 

Interviewed, the seven student pastors 
gave varying responses to the charges. 
Three declared themselves in favor of com- 
pulsory drill, three against, and one re- 
mains neutral. 

Those defying the Regents said, in part: 
@ Harold E. Fey, pastor of Christian 
Church. “ .. . Firstly the offices so used 
are in the Temple building, which was built 
by Rockefeller money and funds raised by 
welfare organizations and for student activ 
ities. . . . Secondly, these workers, or any- 
body else, have the right in a democratic 
government, to appeal to the people when 
any governing board of a state institution 
persists in so un-American a policy as 
wholesale conscription of Youth... .” 

Qj Harry F. Huntington, Methodist pastor. 
“_, . L will say respectfully that I think the 
Regents went somewhat beyond their sphere 
when they respectfully suggest that all the 
churches and societies assigning religious 
and welfare workers to the institution select 
those who will cooperate with the university 
authorities in maintaining the policies of 
the school. This, of course, no self-respect- 
ing denomination would do.” 

@j Frederick W. Leavitt, Congregational 
pastor. “My conviction of years is that war 
is irrational, entirely futile, and a menace 
that can be only fended off by ‘preparedness 
for peace.’ ” 


The Return of the Native 


Midas paid us a visit last week 
To learn the effects of his horrible ex- 
ample, 
Groomed was Midas, massaged and sleek, 
And his golden smile was decidedly ample. 


“History really is quite unfair,” 
He remarked as he nearly collided with 
Jones, 
“There’s a Christian catchword, isn’t there, 
Mentioning houses of glass, and stones? 


“T wanted my gold,” he shot us a smile, 
“But I wanted my gold in a way that was 
pagan, 
In a leisurely way, with grace and style, 
Each one of you here is a filthy Fagin. 


“A foolish, irrational lust was mine, 
A headstrong lust, an Olympian lust, 
But frankly I never had any design 
Of building a thing like your Guaranty 
Trust. 


“However we're insular, talking like this, 
Drop in to see me once in a while,” 

And donning his ulster he blew us a kiss 
And he caught a train for a Blessed Isle. 


Midas paid us a visit last week 
To learn the effects of his horrible ex- 
ample, 
Groomed was Midas, massaged and sleek, 
And his golden smile was decidedly ample. 
— R. Strunsky 
in Amherst Writing 


April 7, 1926 


THE CO-EDS OF BRITAIN 


The Note-Taking Type is in Evidence Everywhere 


With a detached and scientific curiosity 
the male Anglo Saxon scrutinizes that in- 
teresting phenomenon on the horizon—the 
British co-ed. At the University of London 
her advent, since the war, is viewed with 
some equanimity; but in those ancient cita- 
dels of male learning Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, she is still looked upon as an anom- 
aly. The New Troy, undergraduate review 
of the University of London, publishes a 
male symposium on the women of three 
universities. 


Intrepid Bycyclists 


From G. G. Herklots, editor of The Granta 
comes an uncomplimentary description of 
the Cambridge co-edi “We have in Cam- 
bridge,” he writes, “about five hundred stu- 
dents of the female sex. They are intrepid 
bicyclists: moveover, they are prudent 
young ladies: labels inscribed with their 
names are attached firmly to their bicycles: 
when they attend meetings at night—which 
they do in great hordes—they always carry 
in with them their bicycle lamps, lest they 
should be stolen. They are known to the 
world as Newhamites or Girtonians or 
merely Women. Sometimes a generic term, 
beloved of University journalists, Girnham- 
ites, is used, but this is ugly, and Univer- 
sity journalists should know better. 

“Each morning at about ten minutes to 
nine they make an attack on the town. All 
its strongholds are taken by force. They 
come in great bevies, from Girton in buses 
or on bicycles, from Newham on bicycles 
or on foot. They are never late for lectures. 
They fill immense notebooks each morning 
and learn them by heart at night. If you 
see a Newhamite looking particularly sad, 
the news is soon about that she has lost her 
notebook. At lectures, and indeed at all 
times, they dwell as a race apart, inhabit- 
ing the front benches in the lecture room. 
By conservative lecturers they are invari- 
ably ignored—these hardened misogynists 
always address their audiences as ‘Gentle- 
men.’ But the ladies do not care—their 
fountain pens are far too busy.” 


Dowdy 


Re-tailor the undergraduette! That is 
the plea of W. Sibbald Malcom, editor of 
The Isis, of Oxford: 

“The Oxford undergraduette has the re- 
putation for being a dowdy—a reputation 
which seems to be in no immediate danger 
of suppression. 

“From head to foot she is clothed in the 
most execrable garments that inhuman 
fiendishness could possibly conceive. 

“FHiven were she well dressed the Univer- 
sity regulations would see to it that her 
butterfly wings were hidden from the all- 
too-curious world. 

“From time to time one of the gushing 
purveyors of Society Slush to a sob-weekly 
talks of undergraduettes ‘wearin’ those 
dinky fetchin’ little caps.’ They never men- 
tion the dumpy shapelessness of them, 
which, coupled with the long dust-collecting 
fustian gowns which rigid mediaevalism de- 
mands, irrevocably prevents the woman- 
student from becoming attractive to the dis- 
eriminating male eye. 

“The summer term is the only time in 
which sartorial freedom is possible, and 
very charming do many of them look in 
summer frocks among gay punt cushions. 


“In Eights Week and Commem, they 
come into their own; but then, alas! young 
Oxford is surrounded by its ‘only girl in 
the world’ of the moment. 

“Inter-collegiate romance is dead in Ox- 
ford. It died a cruel death, strangled by 
woollen stockings, gym. tunics and gowns. 

“May it rise Phoenix-like from its ashes. 
There is all too little fun for the under- 
graduate at the moment.” 


Human 


At the University of London the woman 
is on a more normal basis and! therefore 
cannot be classified as belonging to one 
type as the grind of Cambridge or dowdy 
of Oxford: Restricting rules are not in 
evidence; some girls grind, others do not. 
In other words, the University of London 
co-eds are actually human. Here are some 
of the observations made by the editor of 
New Troy: 

“Name Difficulty——We find it very hard 
to discover an all-embracing generic name 
—like ‘Dowdy’ or ‘Undergraduette.’ 

“Random Observations.—. . . Once in the 
atmosphere of the University the woman 
student is very distinct from the suburban 
product. 

“One characteristic is a general intellect- 
ual . freedom. We have been to a 
Helen’s digs* at ten o’clock, discussed until 
three, and then taken a stroll in the small 
hours to such places as Fleet Street, the 
Markets, and St. Martin’s Crypt. This free- 
dom, we believe, is not permitied to Dowdy 
or Undergraduette. 

“Attitude to Work.—The note-taking type 
exists at London as at Cambridge. London 
types may be divided into All-Notes and 
No-Notes. 

“Attitude to University.—There are three 
types. The Schoolmistress-to-be, or All- 
Notes type, has not. heard of the University 
and is quite indifferent. The University- 
Woman type is a good organizer of social 
life. And the No-Notes and Slady types 
(either with or without adult intelligence) 
will find abundant fun in the social life 
once it is organized.” 


AMHERST SPRING FROLIC 


(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 
America are turning out today.—And now 
we have our cuts back! Imagine that! Of 
course, it was not these riotous souls who 
brought about such a result. The adminis- 
tration changed its mind without assistance, 
thank you,—but we have our cuts back! 
The upperclassmen have been allowed to 
put themselves on honor to attend church 
and chapel if they had no cuts left, but if 
they had cuts left they don’t have to go... 
and that’s that. 


Caustic criticisms of ‘the administration, 
of modern youth were interspersed with 
bitter animadversions to hard seats and 
painful music and appended to ballots on 
compulsory chapel at Amherst. The refer- 
endum was taken several days before the 
events chronicled above. Results: for op- 
tional attendance, 424; for compulsory 
chapel 16; indifferent 1. 

Coe college students are attempting to 
enliven chapel. On Fridays of alternate 
weeks chapel is given over to students for 
student conducted discussions. The first of 
these was recently held on Prohibition. 


Two Sections 


APRIL MAGAZINE 


Section II 


The New Student 


VOLUME 5, NUMBER 26 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7, 1926 


A Review of Four Years 


1. Dictactorship of the Learner, by George Bernard Shaw 
2. Ne Res Judicata Pro Veritate Habeatur, by Romain Rolland 


3. Editorials by Amy Jennings: 


Us and the World 


Green Apples; Nothing but Roads; The Arm-Chair Judge 

4. Meiklejohn and His Men, by George D. Pratt, Jr. 

5. Gigantism and the University, by The Vagabond 

6. A Card for Chapel Speakers 

7. Two American Students and a Renaissance of Cool, Clear Sense 
An English View of American College Life, by William Robson 


Poems: On a Greek Frieze, by Florence Tannenbaum; and 


William Lloyd Garrison Jones 
9. In Defense of Necking, by The Vagabond 
10. Sensible Instruction, from the Cornell Sun 
11. New Worlds and Old, by Robert Bek-gran: Stendhal and 
Young Europe; Balzac and The Tragedy of Sex 
12. The Teacher’s Fire, by Douglas Haskell 
Editorials: The Poor Fish; The Glad Game 
13. Bryan University, by Norman Studer 
The Windmill Market Report, by David Rosenthal 


14. How This Number Grew 


‘Dictatorship by the Learner’ 


A Letter From 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


As fa ras I can gather, if the students in the 
American Universities do not organize their own 
education, they will not get any. The professors are 
overworked schoolmasters, underpaid, and deprived 
of all liberty of speech and conscience. From them 
nothing can be expected. The governing bodies are 
under the thumbs of the plutocrats who pay the 
piper and call the tune. Englishmen who become 
professors in American Universities rush back to 
England to enjoy the comparative freedom and en- 
lightenment of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, 
though these might have been thought unapproach- 
able in their efficiency as extirpators of the human 


mind. Secondary education as imposed by college 
dons will wreck civilization: in fact it has already 
almost done so. The remedy is co-operative organiza- 
tion by the consumers: that is, by the students. If 
the American baker could give his customers what he 
liked instead of what they liked, American bread 
would be as bad as American university education. 
In forming Intellectual Soviets, and establishing the 
Dictatorship of the Learner, the American students 
may save their country if it is capable of being saved. 
If not, they will at least learn something, and per- 
haps teach something, in the ecstasy of demolition. 
December 2, 1922 
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Ne Res Judicata Pro Veritate Habeatur’® 


Y DEAR FRIENDS, you ask 
M advice of me. This is a little im- 

prudent on your part: for I am (if you do not 

know it already through my good companions 
Colas Breugnon and Jean Christophe) a dangerous ad- 
viser and old Gallic faultfinder, whose counsel is seldom 
toward submission of spirit, but rather toward independ- 
ence and truth at whatever cost. 

There are two essential forces of the spirit: enthusiasm, 
which believes and creates; free criticism which tests 
what has been believed and created. The ideal of humanity 
is to associate them; but it is very rarely realized espe- 
cially by young people who are always in such haste. They 
have not the patience to learn to guide both these forces 
side by side: it is now one and now another which each 
new generation chooses in reaction to the previous age. 
Eight or ten years ago it was enthusiasm. Today the hour 
of criticism has come. And, I may add, it was necessary 
that it should come, There has been, since 1921, such a 
squandering of enthusiasm and faith, and often upon such 
absurd objects that it is time, high time, for humanity 
to seize the reins again, and, while losing none of that 
fire of the heart without which nothing good and nothing 
beautiful can be accomplished, still to ask firmly, “What 
is it they want to do with us? What is it they want to 
make of us? Where are they leading us?” 

Never has an age produced so thoughtlessly. All these 
great ideas: faith, liberty, justice, truth, etc., while not 
one of those who rush to defend therm or to bear witness 
to them has so much as taken the time to look at them. 
Well then, open your eyes now! We must examine every- 
thing. 

The first piece of advice I give you is heretical enough. 
Do as Descartes did before reconstructing the edifice of 
his thought: “Tabula rasa.” Revise by yourselves all the 
beliefs you have been taught. 

For a long time I was a member of a university. I 
spent many years of my life in preparing for and in 
passing examinations—the whole series of examinations 
of the University and the Ecoles Superieures—then in my 
turn I became a professor at the Ecole Normale in Paris 
and at the Sorbonne. Thus I was able to see at first hand 
the errors and the prejudiced decisions (made in good 
faith) which abound in modern education. 

Although I had a natural tendency toward liberty 
of the spirit, it was with great difficulty that I succeeded 
in extricating myself from the greatest of these errors, 
the most clumsy of these prejudices, And it was the crisis 
of war which contributed most to liberate me from them. 

In short, I should say that education evolves much 
more slowly than the humanity it is appointed to instruct. 
Education is dominated by tradition; honestly, sincerely, 
the best minds have been repeating for centuries ideas 
and systems of facts which ought periodically to be 
reexamined. 

Nothing is more legitimate, doubtless, than to rely 
upon tradition—the treasure of human experience. But 
is this treasure COMPLETE? Is the intellectual heritage 
of the past all THERE? No. If it were complete the 
burden of it would not be less, but the danger of it would 
be decreased; for the past offers us multiple and oppos- 
ing experiences: a free and strong spirit could compare 
them, could choose the road. But this is not at all the 
implication of the word, “tradition.” Tradition is a 


*As of course you know, the axiom of Roman law which 
I have corrected in my title reads exactly: “Res judicata 
pro veritate habeatur.” 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND 


past already chosen by others, expurgated, 
systematized. And who shall guarantee this 
choice for us? On what is it based? Above all, on certain 
social beliefs, tacit or expressed: on certain formulas of 
the family, the government, the nation. To confine myself 
to these two last, it is clear that all official education in 
Europe (I do not permit myself to speak of that in 
America) is directed towards the service of this double 
ideal—governmental and national. This ideal is propped 
up upon the “classical” greco-latin example, to which a 
disproportionate importance is given; for however great 
Rome or Greece may have been, they are insufficient to 
express the vast and profound meaning of the history 
of the world. What indeed is the value of that history 
of the world from which China and India are totally 
excluded? Even if the greco-latin past had been trans- 
mitted to us impartially and complete! But there again 
a one-sided choice has been made, was made already in 
antiquity. 

Consider, I beg of you, the way in which the history 
of today is written today. Barely is the war terminated 
when we see in Europe, in every nation, men rushing to 
write the political, economic, military, diplomatic and 
intellectual history of these years of war,—men who were 
statesmen, diplomats, generals, financiers, propagandists 
for war. That is, the men most interested in the war 
make themselves its judges—judges and partisans... . 
Even in good faith, how is it possible for them not to 
falsify history? 

What is done today has been done always. Always 
human passions, consciously or not, have guided the 
hand of the historian. There is a very curious book— 
which should not itself be read without critical prudence, 
verifying and weighing all the texts cited, but which is of 
a rare sagacity and which obliges one to think: “Die 
Friedenspolitik des Perikles,” by Dr. Shulte Vaerting 
(Munich, 1919, edited by Ernst Reinhardt). Apropos of 
the government of Pericles which marks the apogee of 
Greek political thought, this book makes a penetrating 
criticism of Greek historians—even of the greatest, like 
Thucydides—of their partisanship, their misinterpreta- 
tions, and above all of their calculated silence on all 
matters which did not accord with their traditional ideals 
of state or class. It is seldom, except by allusions which 
escape in passing from some more naif or simp!¢ histor- 
ian like Plutarch or Herodotus, that one discovers by 
chance social experiments of the utmost importance, over 
which a veil has been thrown by the other great intellect- 
uals who were imbued with the prejudices of their century 
and their party. Silence or calumny has too often, in the 
past, as in the present, hidden the work of the bravest 
pioneers and their heroic efforts. 

What then is to be done? What is to be advocated? 
Tc begin with a sane and patient skepticism, not frivolous 
and lazy, but virile and serious, a fecund doubt which 
looks honestly for a solid certitude, but which refuses to 
come to a conclusion before gathering the elements of an 
honest judgment. Before reaching this point you will 
have to strip yourselves of all particularity. Try to climb 
out of yourselves and your prejudices. Seek on all occa- 
sions to understand those arguments which differ from 
yours, the arguments of your opponents. All history (you 
will excuse me for returning to this subject, but I was a 
historian by profession before I became a novelist)—all 
history is the history of conquerors, of victorious races, 
victorious classes, and victorious men in these races and 
classes. For these races, these classes, these men of vic- 
(Continued on page 14 col. 2) 
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SOME EDITORIALS 


By AMY JENNINGS 


Us and the World 


What is a man? An animal. Where did he come from? 
His mother bore him, his father begot him. How did he 
become so large and so different from them? He grew. 
What made him grow, body and mind? The work of thou- 
sands of farmers, of millers, of dairymen, of spinners, 
weavers and builders, of thinkers, artists, and statesmen. 
These actually made the man. Without them he would not 
have become a man, he would have been perhaps a man-wolf, 

Then how can we separate ourselves from society? 
For all that is in society is in us. The criminal, the 
drunkard, the prostitute, the diseased, the ignorant are 
in us, They have formed our minds to certain ideas and 
certain points of view. They are part of us. So are the 
poet, the athlete, the scientist, and the patient worker. 
Isolation is impossible. To suppose it is to suppose the 
untrue, to act upon this supposition is to court certain 
disaster. An individual can only achieve isolation perhaps 
through death. 

As isolation is impossible for the individual so is it for 
the group. College undergraduates cannot be separated 
from the rest of society. In so far as they have cut them- 
selves off from other groups they have committed suicide. 
Let them reestablish relations with the worker, the farmer, 
the business man. Let them realise their own part in the 
community and let them play it to the utmost. 

Is this to say that since we are all formed in and by 
society we are or should be more or less alike? It is not. 
Any more than it is to say that all seeds planted in the 
same ground will produce the same plants. But it is to 
say that seeds cannot live or even germinate unless 
planted in the common ground. And furthermore it is to 
say as was often said at the Hartsdale conference that a 
student’s life is dry, dead and unfecund as long as it is 
cut off from the rest of the community.—January 13, 1923 


Green Apples 


Youth is supposed to be particularly fond of green 
apples, half-baked ideas and other indigestible comestibles. 
Age used to be especially apt in pointing out the connec- 
tion between the indulgence of this appetite and the later 
colic. How often has not an old man watched a young 
one consuming Darwinism and prophesied! a pain? He 
went the same way, he did, and he knows how it ends. 

But the real truth is that the green apples of the old 
man’s youth have long since ripened and become a most 
healthful and innocuous diet even for the very young. 
The green apples of this generation are probably hardly 
recognized, and are doubtless eaten, if at all, with little or 
no protest. 

If at all... that is the difficulty. ... Youth has 
become wary. He would rather starve than suffer colic. 
He has become mentally emaciated. Let him take a good 
feed from the tree of knowledge—ripe or unripe, the 
apples are better than those hand-picked fruits, taken 
from goodness knows where, packed in barrels, ripened 
by steam, and fed to us with a censored spoon. 

In other words, why not expose yourself to new ideas, 
new situations, new people? Summer is the time for green 
apples and bold experiments. Don’t waste these months 
in sleep and companionable exercise—or even in develop- 
ing a sweet forbearance in the bosom of your family. 
You have only three summers of your college life. Use 
them experimentally. Try new thoughts and different 
beliefs. 

Colic? Pooh! If you have never had one you don’t 
know the capacity of your digestion. You might turn 
out to be an ostrich. June 7, 1922 


Nothing But Roads 


We are road-builders as the Romans were. We experi- 
ment every day with new surfacing and new beds. If 
there is a wrinkle in the asphalt, a crack in the concrete, 
our complaints are loud. We drive cars, large and small, 
polished or dull, all upholstered. Rubber tires and steel 
springs add to our comfort. We don’t care what the coun- 
tryside is like so long as the roads are good. Come on, 
come on! We don’t where we’re going, but we’re going. 

Each one of us must have a dwelling somewhere along 
the roadside. But we give it little care. We only sleep 
there. Where then can we go? Have we made no beauti- 
ful places to which our roads can lead us? Of what use 
are our roads if they do not take us to some place where 
we want to go? 

Oho, education is a fine thing. It is the highway of the 
world. It gives us method, it teaches us to think, Of 
what use is thinking if it brings us to no conclusions? Of 
what use are facts if they bring us to no philosophy of 
action? Are we to ride up and down forever, intellectual 
tramps, without a home where we can welcome our friends 
or give shelter to the traveller? November 4, 1922 


The Arm-Chair Judge 


“To be educated,” said some great and wise man, whose 
name we have unfortunately forgotten, “is to be possessed 
of enthusiasms.” Enthusiasms: not just enthusiasm, that 
great allerhoechst Gott of the American college, commonly 
known as “pep” or more pedantically as “college spirit.” 
But enthusiasms, an eager interest, an ardent zeal and 
a desire to work for those particular things which we be- 
lieve to be fine. 

The so-called “liberal” or “thinking” student who takes 
his education seriously, at least between lectures, is apt 
to be very suspicious of enthusiasms. He has no illusions. 
If you pass him a doughnut, he eats it and sighs about 
“the poor wage slave who cooked it in an underground 
kitchen.” If you ask him what he is doing, he will show 
you a vast pile of books and manuscript, and mutter 
vaguely that he is “acquiring a point of view.’’ His ideal 
of a liberal and intelligent thinker is one who will listen 
conscientiously to all sides, one who will maintain a 
calm “point of view” while the vulgar herd throws its 
propaganda and partisan lies back and forth below him. 

Having got rid of his prejudices with infinite pain, he 
has no intention of espousing new causes. Henceforth he 
will look at everything “as a student,” he will divide every- 
thing into past, present and future, mind body and spirit, 
cause and effect, heredity and environment; he will out- 
line the whole neatly in black and white and consider his 
work as an intelligent man done. 

This is the danger of education. It makes a man think 
he’s intelligent if he can point out where other people 
are foolish. It persuades him that he does enough if he 
bravely but politely says, “I’m sorry but you see you are 
a fool because—thus and thus.” But this is only half. He 
must be affirmative. He must be willing to throw his 
personality into the scales in behalf of those causes he 
believes to be fine. And! he must have enthusiasms. 
Whether they are for better congressmen or better babies, 
for fewer words or fewer wars, for more interesting 
movies or more interesting men, he must support them 
with all his force. 

The open mind which education is supposed to produce! 
It may indeed open the windows, let in the sun and air, and 
show things in their true proportion. It must do more. It 
must open the door and let in the man who shall master the 
mind and rule it and put it to fine uses.—December 16, 1922 
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Meiklejohn and His Men 


| AST JUNE at Amherst a 
number of events took place 
which are of very vital and 

sympathetic interest to the thousands of college 
students in this country. The result, and at the 
same time, the cause of most of these events was 
the resignation of President Meiklejohn at the re- 
quest of the trustees. 

His resignation brought to a head many, many 
questions relative to our education, questions very 
vague and very hard to answer, and yet questions 
which give one a sense of their being at the very 
bottom of our present educational system, and apply- 
ing to every college and university, teacher and stu- 
dent in America. 

For instance, was it because Mr. Meiklejohn had 
proved a bad administrator that he was so definitely 
dismissed? . . . Or again was it possible that Mr. 
Meiklejohn was a dangerous and subversive radical 
(as some one said) preaching sedition, anarchy, 
goodness knows what-not to the innocents placed in 
his care? ... Dissension in the faculty or alumni 
ignorance of what was going on? Had he attempted 
to dictate, or was he just too far ahead in his con- 
ception of what an education should be? 

Had he done this or hadn’t he done that? Was he 
this kind of a fellow or was he that? Hundreds of 
facts and opinions, and hundreds of people on hand to 
give them out in the last days of his administration. 


With due acknowledgment to the Bible, it has 
been said— 

“By their fruits shall ye know them.” 

It is just a word about the fruits of Mr. Meikle- 
john’s eleven years as head of Amherst College that 
I want to speak. All of the questions, all of the 
problems, all of the arguments both in the past 
and in the future seem to shrink and fall away in 
the glory of the really beautiful thing he has given 
the boys who were fortunate enough to get their 
education under his administration. It is in this 
that we students are interested. And it is for this 
that most of us are hoping and seeking, largely in 
vain, as we go through college today. 

I fear many of us have no idea of why we go to 
college. Perhaps there is no reason why we should. 
We have a lazy premonition that it may help us in 
this thing called “Life,” and that in some way it 
may be useful to us later on. Other than this, we 
“take a chance” on college, and thank the Lord when 
it gives us a degree. 

It is that very thing, a sense of lost, yet hopeful 
wondering, that President Meiklejohn tried to dispel 
from his students. He knew them, felt them, and was 
interested in them as live, growing, human beings, 
not as three. four or five hundred students to be 
turned out “educated” at the end of a four-year drill. 

It is for that reason that he succeeded as a teacher. 
Perhaps it is for that reason that he failed as a col- 
lege president. 

i, 

On the day of graduation an event occurred which, 
to the many immediately involved in President 
Meiklejohn’s dismissal, carried little weight. I speak 


By GEORGE D. PRATT, Jr. 


of the refusal of twelve seniors of 
the class of ’23 and one graduate 
student to take their degrees. 

The attitude taken by these young fellows is 
admirably summed up in the terse speech of Car- 
lisle Bolton Smith as he, the second of the cwm laude 
graduates, faced the president, the dean, and the 
board of trustees on Commencement Day: 


“Under ordinary circumstances I should have 
been happy to receive this degree from your hands, 
but in view of the action of the trustees I cannot 
accept it from an Amherst College that no longer 
sustains the ideals I have been taught to cherish.” 


“He refused to take the parchment roll with its 
purple and white ribbon,” reports the New York 
Herald correspondent, “and there was a flutter of 
excitement in the crowded old College Hall—as he 
walked back to his speaker’s seat on the platform 
with his head held very high, and his fine face 
very grave.” 

At Mr. Meiklejohn’s request, the eleven others who 
had decided not to take degrees did not come for- 
ward. They walked quietly out of the room. Richard 
Cowan, the twelfth, the president of the class, re- 
mained in his place to lead the other members of the 
class from the hall. 


That was an achievement about which we other 
students can ponder well. It was simple, strong, 
sure, a thing few of us would have dared to do... We 
plainly and simply don’t dare to say what we like 
and what we don’t like, even if we know, and putty- 
like we sit docilely under people who, we reluctantly 
admit, don’t really care whether we get the tools to 
face the world with or not. 

In considering the stand taken by these Amherst 
seniors one is apt to slip into the pitfall of trying 
to decide whether they were right or wrong. By 
itself their action did not alter the immediate situa- 
tion one particle one way or the other. But their 
opinions and actions are theirs alone, and not for us 
to decide for them. Courage; courage and syre deter- 
mination to stand by a principle and by the man in 
whom they believe—that is what interests us. 

In the face of trustees who were “responsible” ; 
alumni whose efforts were bent on upholding the 
“traditions” of the college; parents, who after all 
are probably the most formidable foe of the student 
who hungers for something more than most fathers 
got in their day; and even in the face of President 
Meiklejohn who begged them not to make the sacri- 
fice for him, these fellows went through with their 
expression of devotion to the man and the kind of 
college he had given them. 

Little more need be said. Not until we students 
begin to stand by the truly great in our education; 
not until each one of us is brave enough to stand 
up and talk, work and fight for that living knowl 
edge—not until then will we get anything but 
systematized quantity learning, dead and devoid of 
the slightest human feeling. 

Meiklejohn and his Amherst men have set the pace. 
Pray Heaven a growing number of us can come up 
to it. October 6, 1923 
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GIGANTISM 


and the University 


abroad in the land,” wrote 

Booth Tarkington in The 
Turmoil, his novel of Indianapolis, “and it was 
strong here as elsewhere—a spirit that had moved 
in the depths of the American soil and labored there, 
sweating, till it stirred the surface, rove the moun- 
tains, and emerged, tangible and monstrous, the god 
of all good American hearts—Bigness.... 

“In the souls of the burghers there had always 
been the profound longing for size. Year by year 
the longing increased until it became an accumu- 
lated force: We must grow! We must be Big! We 
must be Bigger! Bigness means Money! And the 
thing began to happen; their longing became a 
mighty Will. We must be Bigger! Bigger! Bigger! 
Get People here! Coax them here! Bribe them! 
Swindle them into coming, if you must, but get 
them! Shout them into coming! Deafen them into 
coming! Any kind of people; all kinds of people! 
We must be Bigger! Blow! Boost! Brag! Kill the 
fault-finder! Scream and bellow to the Most High: 
Bigness is patriotism and honor! Bigness is love 
and life and happiness! Bigness is Money! We want 
Bigness !” 

As America, so the American University. As 
Indianapolis, so Indiana University. 

In all our institutions of higher learning there 
is a tendency toward Gigantism, the worship of 
Bigness, which regards the success of the school as 
proportionate to its enrollment, the acreage of the 
campus, the floor-space of its buildings, and num- 
ber of men in the faculty. 

The real elements of success in a University, on 
the other hand, are less concrete, less capable of 
statistical measurement. Certain professors (usu- 
ally denounced as pessimists) may be aware that 
their classes are flooded with students of no intel- 
lectual interests, that such an incubus is sapping the 
rest of the student body, but how convince a group 
of hard-headed business executives who view a Uni- 
versity in terms of their own test of industrial suc- 
cess, quantitative production? Discriminating stu- 
dents and colleagues may observe that Professor 
B—, who succeeded the great Professor A—, is a 
dub, but how make it known and still be polite? 
—and loyal, oh yes, loyal? Educators may see bril- 
liant men refusing to teach because of what may 
be called the economic law of academic Gigantism: 
When the enrollment increases rapidly, it is neces- 
sary to hire a number of cheap men, instead of fewer 
high-priced men. They may observe sufficient ex- 
amples of this loss to convince themselves beyond 
doubt, but how find a test to prove its evil? Values 
are such intricate things. 

George Santayana relates an illuminating inci- 
dent showing the weight of Gigantism even upon an 
academic mind: “The President of Harvard College, 
seeing me by chance soon after the beginning of 
the term, inquired how my classes were getting on, 
and when I replied that I thought they were get- 
ting on well, that my men seemed to be keen and 


6ér : YHERE WAS A SPIRIT 


By THE VAGABOND 
(Indiana University) 


intelligent, he stopped me as if I were 
about to waste his time. ‘I meant,’ said 
he, ‘what is the number of students 
in your classes.’ ” 

One should approach any subject pertaining to 
the improvement of educational institutions with.a 
due and sophisticated pessimism. Academic inertia 
is great, and the true controlling powers, the men 
behind the guns, are usually ignorant. What light 
can be expected, when state universities are depend- 
ent on the irrational whims of legislatures, and 
church-schools on the centuries-accumulated narrow- 
ness of sectarian preachers and lay bigots? 


II 


Indiana University possesses a certain austerity 
of tradition. We have the rapidly fading vestiges 
of a once noble turmoil when minds flamed here. 
Until the last few years we were less chewed by the 
Bigness bug than such festering giants as Illinois, 
California, Columbia and Ohio State. In the minds 
of a few still ring the echoes of the glorious battle 
David Starr Jordan led against the forces of ob- 
scurantism the state over, when he introduced un- 
godly science, and demoniac evolution in particular, 
as an integral part of the curriculum. As one hears 
the old-timers tell of it, that age was Homeric. In- 
diana University was a fortress, a citadel from 
whose ramparts one shot flaming arrows gleefully 
into the hosts of darkness. Now the only foe we 
fight unitedly is Purdue on the football field. 

A few men we have left from that epoch. Presi- 
dent Bryan, who carried experimental psychology 
into this mid-western wilderness, has maintained a 
freedom of speech here that is paralleled by few 
universities. But the ironic aspect of the thing is 
that when we have freedom of speech no one wishes 
to use it. 

Another bad effect of Gigantism is this: Thirty 
years ago, even though there were but twenty or so 
professors here, each was a man of camparatively 
high ability, and every student took all his work 
under these men. Now, however, because of the de- 
luge of students, each student must take the greater 
part of his college work with an instructor of 
less experience and less ability. Instead of getting 
one Robert Frost, one Van Doren or one Lovett 
at $10,000 a year, we get five raw comma hounds 
at $2,000. 

Second, the most convincing symptom that quali- 
tative improvement is desirable is the extreme apa- 
thy of the students. To prove this, it is only neces- 
sary to sit through any recitation in which an at- 
tempt is made to elicit general ideas, or to listen 
in on any conversation at a student gathering place. 

This is partly due to the fact that the influx of 
mediocre students, bringing with them their own 
activities and interests, and setting up their own 
standards as to what is to be prized in a Univer- 
sity training, has diverted the rest from the time- 
honored objective of a college education, the pursuit 
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of learning. Then, too, the general qualitative de- 
cline has brought about an unfortunate condition. 
Frankly, as a head of a department stated recently, 
we are getting more and more students of the type 
that formerly went to normal schools and “business 
colleges,” students with narrowly utilitarian aims, 
poor educational grounding and small ability. The 
University is fast becoming a combination of normal 
school and business college. As a consequence, we 
are losing the more desirable students and are ham- 
pering those we do have with lack of facilities. 

It is some consolation that we have a handful of 
true scholars, of true teachers, of discouraged and 
dissatisfied men, who are fretting themselves sleep- 
less or who have long ago fretted themselves into a 
paralysis of despair, over the hideous, hopeless 
waste of making a mere adding-machine out of a 
noble University. 

Third, the sources of cultural and intellectual 
stimulation outside the curriculum are practically 
nil. We have commented on the convocation speak- 
ers before. Good music we have five or six times 
a year, paid for by the students themselves through 
the activities fee. Good music should be played 
around here as often as jazz. Never is a good play 
brought here. Frequent lecture courses by distin- 
guished men are needed. 

Fourth, the recent large expenditures of the Uni- 
versity have not been such as to produce any com- 
mensurate qualitative benefit. A scientific study of 
economics and of the commercial control of the na- 
tion is important, if conducted with an ethical or 
professional aim, but the Commerce Building has 
had the result of attracting here, along with the 


really superior students of this subject, swarms of: 


shallow aspirants for jobs, who sneer at the equally 
essential humanistic and scientific aims of the Uni- 
versity, and who can never be anything but petty 
cogs in useless industries. 

The Memorial buildings will undoubtedly contri- 
bute toward making University life pleasanter in 
some respects; they will also increase the material 
impressiveness of the institution, and they will at- 
tract here more students of the type that would 
come primarily on account of social and recrea- 
tional facilities. But one cannot help feeling that 
the money could have been spent in ways that would 
be of incaleculably greater qualitative benefit to the 
University. It is incontestable that the greatest 
need of the University is for better professors. Now 
this $1,600,000 would have endowed ten chairs at 
$10,000 to $12,000 annually, which would have 
brought here ten of the greatest scholars in the 
world. Columbia University but recently raised the 
salaries of her six best men to $10,000. Think of 
it—we could have had here a world-famous chemist, 
a world famous historian, a great biologist, a great 
literary critic, a great philosopher, a great econom- 
ist, a great art scholar, a great legal authority, a 
great mathematician, and a great humanist—all for 
the price of a Stadium, a Union, Building, and a 
Dormitory! 

Of course it will be urged that the alumni would 
not subscribe money for endowment of chairs. But 
this is to overlook the fact that there were also 
many alumni—and the Vagabond will be glad to 
supply their names upon request—who refused to 
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CARD TO BE HANDED TO PROSPECTIVE 
CHAPEL SPEAKERS 
(Western Reserve Weekly) 
We are aware: 


1. That it thrills you to gaze upon our eager young 
faces. 


2. That you didn’t have such a nice chapel when 
you went to school. 


8. That we are the leaders of the next generation. 


4, That it is best to be idealistic; that it is best to 
be practical; that a middle course is safest. 


5. That there were once two Irishmen, Pat and Mike. 
December 20, 1924 


subscribe, or subscribed but meagerly, to the Me 
morial Fund on these very grounds, that they could 
not foresee any resultant intellectual stimulation. 
Why should not “The Greatest Faculty in the Mid- 
dle West” be as appealing a slogan as “The Greatest 
Stadium in the Middle West?” If it would not be, 
all that can be said is that, judging by the quality 
of her alumni, Indiana University has been a com- 
plete failure. 

As for us, we would be more than glad to endure 
the discomforts of Jordan Field—or even take our 
chances of being turned away from a game or two, 
to do our pool-playing down town and hold our 
meetings in classrooms, and to dwell in a squalid 
garret, if we could breathe an atmosphere sur- 
charged with the irradiations of ten of the world’s 
greatest intellects. 

The thing is done, irrevocable. We can neverthe- 
less learn from it a lesson for the future. 


III. 


From these considerations we believe the follow- 
ing resolution is indicated: 

Quantitative and material expansion should be 
suspended at least temporarily in favor of qualita- 
tive improvement: in other words, Fineness must 
replace Bigness and Showiness as the ideal of the 
American University, if creative thought is to 
persist. 

Concretely this means that the worthless students 
must be eliminated by higher entrance requirements 
and higher standards of University work, and that 
our next large expenditures must be for first-class 
professors, library facilities, scientific equipment, 
concerts, art galleries, cultural museums, and lec- 
turers. It means above all that we should stop try- 
ing to delude ourselves and our subsidiaries, the 
people of the state, into thinking that we have 
realized a Celestial Commonwealth in East Bloom- 
ington, and that we should direct our publicity to 
bringing about a greater consciousness of our needs. 

We have come to the conclusion that the Univer- 
sity’s policy of advertising and publicity is a 
wrongly directed one. We have been telling the 
people of the state of Indiana, through the Daily 
Student and otherwise, what a glorious, opulent 
and completely equipped institution we have here, 
what a “distinguished” faculty, how many acres of 
ground, what high-minded and zealous students, 

(Continued on page 15, col. 1) 
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Two American Students 


and a “Renaissance of Cool, Clear Sense’ 


Here are two descriptions, from different sources, of 
two widely different types of American college stutlent. 


I, 


Young Mr. Lamont, as chief undergraduate official of 
the Harvard Union, desired to invite some Marxian social- 
ists to address the Union. “No, no,” said the Governing 
Board of the Union, who have apparently discovered the 
limits beyond which no gentleman shall ever go in truth’s 
pursuit. 

“Young Mr. Lamont, with strong undergraduate sup- 
port, is pressing his point, and may yet force the Govern- 
ing Board to yield. 

“Many prominent undergraduates in many colleges are 
in revolt against what they call the ‘stupidity’ of preced- 
ing undergraduate generations. They have a genial con- 
tempt for the traditional extra-curriculum fetish of the 
campus—the emphasis on athletics, college papers, clubs, 
‘honors.’ Their informal program is to go into the extra- 
curriculum activities, beat the campus boys at their own 
game, and then, with the prestige so acquired, to sound 
the praises of more excellent things, such as the pursuit 
of truth.” —Time 


II. 


Mark Van Doren in The New Republic for April 16 
describes the five or six students among a hundred who 
are “too hard to thrill.” 

They have a serenity which baffles their teachers, for 
it is the result of neither callousness, nor ignorance, nor 
ennui. They are simply refusing to be jerked out of the 
inner quiet of a clear, unsuperstitious mind. 

Lucretius’ terrible discovery that there are no gods 
who interfere with the lives of men, that all is plain as 
noonday, that nothing is to ba feared from an outside 
which after all is not outside, does not excite them, They 
have long known it. 

They are immune against classes on morals and ethics. 
They do not talk like their predecessors about the duty 
to society, about claims, rights, tendencies; they are not 
socialists. They are painfully aware of society, but they 
doubt whether anything can be done about it. 

“Progress is a rather dreary theme. Guess about it if 
you are a person of easy assumptions and vague hopes; 


drop it if your chief desire is to know. Ethics—if it exists 
—is not a matter of deciding what the average man 
ought to do to you, or what you ought to do to the average 
man. You simply do not happen to be settling problems 
for the other fellow. Hard enough to discover for yourself 
what is important, or good, or really amusing. Least of 
all is the world, that very interesting place, something 
which you are going out to teach. Let it in all its myster- 
ious and comical variety teach you. You are not its savior. 
It has never known a savior, nor will it ever know one.” 

They do not care to bait the booboisie, whom they take 
for granted. Messrs, Mencken and Nathan they approve 
as humorists and critics, but do not follow as teachers. 
They admire Shaw’s wit, but deplore the time he spends 
in educating the Philistines. Wells’ schemes for wholesale 
happiness are a mess. 

The student of this character “seems to say that the 
beauty or the truth he looks for will appear, if and 
when it does appear, quite independently of anything else. 
It will be rid of religion, it will have no necessary bearing 
upon the good or the ill of society, and it will be appre- 
hended in some glad, positive manner rather than on the 
rebound from incorrect, outmoded: standards or from vul- 
gar taste. The student cheerfully assumes that he will 
know perfection when he reaches her, no matter on what 
rock she reclines, or under how distant a tree.” 

He finds ideas quite unnecessarily associated in the 
minds of others, and follows Remy de Gourmont in as 
skilful as possible a use of the knife of irony to dissociate 
them, to carve the world into “the irreducible units of 
which he suspects it to be ccmposed,” regardless of the 
irrelevant loyalties that have gummed together ideas to 
no good purpose. 

He cannot wait for the Wellses and! Galsworthies to 
clear away injustice before he pursues beauty. Irrelevant. 
He proceeds, and the results startle the English instruc- 
tors, who complain that he writes “too infernally well” 
—they cannot keep up with him; suns which are visible 
to him have not yet appeared above their horizon. 

It is from students such as these that Mr. Van Doren 
expects achievement in the future. “Politics will decay 
further if possible, and business will babble on; but new 
publishing houses, new magazines, and new schools of 
criticism will testify to the one new thing worth the 
trouble—a renaissance of grace and clear, cool sense.” 

April 26, 1924 


An English View of American College Life 


During the past five months I have 
seen what may, I think, be regarded as 
a representative cross section of Ameri- 
ean higher education, it having been my lot to visit some 
thirty colleges and universities scattered from one end of 
the continent to the other. Those thirty colleges presented 
a bewildering diversity of outward form, for they included 
women’s colleges and men’s colleges, the small co-educa- 
tional college and the great State university, the Negro 
training institution and the Indian vocational school, the 
endowed university of the Middle West and the relatively 
ancient seat of learning, such as Harvard and Yale in 
the East. At first it seemed a staggering impossibility to 
gay anything whatever that would be valid of all those 
multifarious places where education is carried on, But 


By WILLIAM ROBSON 
London School of Hconomics 


gradually, as we journeyed from college 
to college, I remembered that saying of 
Voltaire: Plus ca change, plus ca reste 
la meme chose. I repeat it here for the benefit of those 
who, while reading this, have been rapidly dividing the 
number of days in five months by thirty, and concluding 
that since (if travel is allowed for) we could not possibly 
have stayed more than three or four days at each college, 
any remarks I. may have to offer must, as a result, in- 
evitably be superficial. 

The visitor from Europe cannot fail to be amazed at 
two features in the American college system: first, its 
extreme newness and tremendously rapid growth; and 
second, it accessibility, at any rate as compared with 
England, to the sons and daughters of the mass of the 
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people. A degree of opportunity for higher education 
exists over there which is absolutely unknown on this side 
of the water. A boy or girl can get into college much more 
easily, and with much poorer parents, than is usually the 
case in England. 

But when the boy gets in he receives something entirely 
different from what is known as a university education in 
Europe. He gets, not so much an insight into ways of 
thinking and methods of reasoning, not so much a back- 
ground of culture, as a training in “leadership,” “citizen- 
ship” and “character.” This may be a desirable thing at 
the present point of development of the United States, 
but it is something quite distinct from the European con- 
ception of a university. 

The student not only gets something different, but he 
expects something different. In England you go to the 
university to develop yourself, while in America you go 
to the university to distinguish yourself. There you have 
a whole world of difference, In America a boy is always 
endeavoring to attain some outward sign of achievement, 
to make the college paper, to make one of the clubs or 
fraternities, to make the football team. The centre of 
gravity is in the world of action far more than in the 
world of thought. 

You get the same tendency echoed in the academic 
sphere. I was struck by the excellence, the vigor and the 
competence with which affairs relating to the world of 
action are handled. I found that every one could use a 
typewriter and drive an automobile. I found that drives 
for money were made on a vast scale and with a success 
undreamed of in England. I found that the applied 
sciences, such as medicine and engineering and agricul- 
ture, and the vocational studies, such as law, are at their 
best taught (and learned!) far better than anywhere in 
England. But when it came to what one may call by con- 
trast the world of thought, quite the opposite was the 
case. Pure science and the purely cultural subjects, such 
as classics and literature and art, are absolutely inferior 
in most cases, and usually neglected. The situation in 
regard to them is either tragic or comic. Accordingly, 
although one meets students who obviously show promise 
of becoming great engineers, great doctors, captains of 
industry and so forth, one rarely if ever meets a student 
who seems destined to become a Darwin, a Beethoven, 
or a Shelley. 

One of the main reasons why the American university 
system is not going the right way to produce men of 
genius in art and philosophy, pure science and literature, 
is because diversity of character is not encouraged but 
suppressed; for genius is the flower of exceptional diver- 
sity. Let me explain how this suppression is brought 
about. 

In the first place you have the fraternity. A fraternity 
is a place where a number of young men invite other 
young men to join them on condition that they too become 
like themselves. The resulting intellectual stagnation is 
called a fraternity; and in these places there is no room 
at all for a man who is in any way different from his 
fellows. Any knobs on his character are quickly knocked 
off. The fraternity has certain good aspects, but the 
above describes the effect upon the mentality of its 
members. 

Then there are the badges and class distinctions which 
abound in America, the land where class distinctions are 
supposed not to exist. You can often tell from a man’s 
appearance almost everything about him. At Leland 
Stanford (to take an example at random) sophomores 
wear white corduroy trousers, juniors wear small caps, 
seniors wear hard Mexican hats. At Oklahoma and else- 
where engineers wear Stetson hats and lawyers carry 
canes; while the ubiquitous pins and buttons show which 
fraternity a man belongs to and where he met his girl. 


The “tyranny of categories” is pushed to an extreme point 
and has a very important effect in reducing the indi- 
vidual to a mere member of a category, and robbing him 
of his individuality to what I consider a dangerous ex- 
tent, Add to this the absence of a reasonable amount of 
privacy in the life of the student, and you may see what 
I am driving at. The desire for privacy is regarded as 
bad form in American colleges; and the usual rule is that 
everybody’s door must always be open for everybody to 
walk in or look in at random. In the fraternities in par- 
ticular, the lack of, privacy is a special curse. The men 
all keep together, eat together, wash together, play to- 
gether. In practise no one’s door is ever closed, even 
if it is permissible in theory. 

But a certain amount of privacy is absolutely essential 
for the growth of individuality—indeed, for any real inner 
development at all. And this the American student does 
not get. That is why, when I looked through Herbert 
Hoover’s little book on American Individualism, it occured 
to me that there is no real individualism whatever in 
America in the sense of there being a true diversity of 
character and personality. For this lack the university 
system is largely responsible. 


William Lloyd Garrison Jones 
(From our Loon River Anthology, with due Apologies) 


I burned with the zeal of a reformer, 
Wanting student generations to remember me 
As a smasher of hampering traditions. 
So, when a freshman, I became heeler, 
Then later News Editor and Managing Editor, 
Neglecting my lessons. 
And finally, by staying for summer school, 
The dean let me become Editor-in-Chief. 
I died from over-work, having stayed up all night, 
Writing indignant editorials and preparing 
For a Philosophy quiz. 
The blood of the martyr is the seed of the college. 
The day of my funeral the Dean issued an order 
Permitting Freshman women to stay out 
Until eight-thirty on Saturday nights. 

Norman Studer, April 25, 1925 


On the Greek Frieze in a University 


By FLORENCE TANNENBAUM 
Columbia University 


Above our puny heads the firm fair feet 

Of those great ruddy Greeks rise from the band 
Earth-colored, like the earth of their own land 
And we are but their foot-stools, as is meet. 


Those vivid ones, though painted, walk and greet 
With open eye and dominating hand; 

Teacher and pupil saliently stand 

More living now than our most fleet, 

Most potent athletes. ... 


Alcibiades! 
Our wastrels wear no bay leaves in “heir hair 
Nor even unworthily love Socrates; 
Our Platoes have bald heads and hardly care 
(How drably they would wander on a frieze!) 
For now philosophy must have a chair... . 
Decermber 1, 1928 
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In Defense of Necking 


NE of our noblest customs 

is being viciously attacked 

by Prudes and Roundheads. 
The recent Anti-Necking Acts, we believe, have 
greatly endangered the moral and aesthetic welfare 
of the student body. 

Petting parties, as F. Scott Fitzgerald has re- 
marked somewhere, offer a good channel for sublima- 
tion of the sexual impulses. It is unfortunate, and 
perhaps unspeakable, that people have sexual im- 
pulses, but the fact remains nevertheless that they 
do. Every once in a while some moronic coed of 
weak inhibitive powers “falls,” the fact is bruited 
about by the sanctimonious and the ribald, a great 
hue and cry is raised in the pulpit, grandfatherly 
editorial writers fulminate, deans call excited con- 
ferences with everyone from the nightwatchman at 
the stadium to the owner of the Book Nook, and 
whole Draconian codes of ridiculous and oftentimes 
utterly impossible rules are passed. 

But that the cosmic urge is kept in restraint even 
so well as it is, is under the conditions almost mira- 
culous. Here are fifteen hundred young men and 
fifteen hundred young women between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-two, their most susceptible 
period, brought in hourly contact with each other in 
the classroom and on the campus. Time was, of 
course, when a few students came to college to ac- 
quire learning. They were mostly prim young people 
possessed of a certain amqunt of self-restraint in 
their relations with one another. But of late years 
through the prevalent policy of Gigantism the Uni- 
versities have cajoled within their confines flocks 
of silly little boys and girls who come merely for 
social prestige and to have a good time. As morons 
are notably deficient in inhibition, the fact that cer- 
tain biological catastrophes occur upon occasion is 
not to be marvelled at. 

Necking in itself has already lowered—and if 
properly encouraged would still further decrease 
greatly—the amount of vice among college men. Un 
der the present short-sighted rules, whether it has 
done the same for college women is doubtful. Twenty 
or thirty years ago, as some of the boys of that time 
tell us, it was quite regular and ordinary for a 
large number of college men to visit the “tenderloin” 
districts, with, of course, terrible results. Some fra- 
ternities even maintained private institutions of this 
nature. That was in the pre-Necking era. The 
cloistered students had no contact with decent 
women, and so they used such means as were at 
their disposal. But with the advent of the petting 
party that has largely changed. The sheik goes out 
and paws over various comparatively respectable 
coeds three or four evenings a week, and returns to 
his dormitory weary but safely sublimated. 

Yet, although necking is a highly pro-moral activ- 
ity and hence should be fostered, certain refinements 
are needed in its technique. Moralizing and legisla- 
tion have placed the stigma—and hence the attrac- 
tion—primarily on the physical, i. e., tactual, aspect 
of petting parties. Their aesthetic and artistic pos- 
sibilities have consequently been left unnoticed. Re- 
bellious youth, in the exhiliaration of shishing (a 
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good Russian word for thumbing 
the nose, which should come into 
general use) the authorities, hence 
absorbs itself brutishly in these forbidden tactual 
pleasures. 

Love, as even preachers have been fond of telling 
us, has been the cause of the greatest artistic in- 
spiration down the ages. But not in Puritanical 
communities—where, indeed, there has been no great 
art. As G. Lowes Dickinson in A Modern Sympo- 
sium makes Arthur Ellis say of Americans: “A na- 
tion so severely practical could hardly be expected 
to attach the same importance to the emotions as 
has been attributed to them by Europeans. Feeling, 
like Intellect, is not regarded, in the West, as an end 
in itself. And it is not uninteresting to note that 
the Americans are the only great nation that have 
not produced a single lyric of love worth recording. 
Physically, as well as spiritually, they are a people 
of cold temperament. Their women, so much and, I 
do not doubt, so legitimately admired, are as hard as 
they are brilliant; their glitter is the glitter of ice. 
Thus happily constituted, Americans are able to 
avoid the immense waste of time and energy involved 
in the formation and maintenance of subtle per- 
sonal relations, They marry, of course, they produce 
children, they propagate the race; but I would ven- 
ture to say, they do not love, as Europeans have 
loved ; they do not exploit the emotion, analyse and 
enjoy it, still less express it in manners, in gesture, 
in epigram, in verse.” 

Now petting parties represent the crude, inchoate 
beginnings made by American youth to break away 
from this prevalent conception of erotion as merely 
a mechanism of propagation, or as a brute, delight- 
ful sin. Some delicate-spirited boys and girls have 
already developed Necking into a Fine Art. 

The Art, however, at. present has its limitations. 
Necking must be done furtively in the back seat 
of a broken-down Ford, or in some uncomfortable 
cranny of a stone wall, and in the dark. And in the 
dark, as Jurgen remarks, “almost anything is rather 
more than likely to happen.” These, to say the least, 
are not conditions favorable to the nourishment of 
any Art. 

What we need, obviously, is an All-University 
Necking Parlor, a sort of temple of Venus or Garden 
of Ashtaroth, in which the amatory arts could be 
cultivated under aesthetic influence. The Book Nook, 
of course, has been used to some extent for this pur- 
pose, but only the two corner booths are at all suit- 
able to allow erotic activities without interruption. 
Then the music has not at all an aesthetic effect. 
Being jazz, it is the expression of primitive, un- 
aesthetic savages for whom Eros was a matter of 
bestial grossness and not the refined voluptuousness 
of civilized peoples. 

In this Garden of Ashtaroth—which as a feature 
of the projected Union Building would undoubtedly 
be a more elevating influence than poolrooms—the 
amorosities could be conducted to the ethereally sen- 
suous strains of Beethoven, Chopin and Strauss 
(This is another argument in favor of the Necking 
Parlor—it is the only conceivable means by which 
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the students could be induced to seek good music.) 
The sofas—or, at first, to give a more familiar atmos- 
phere, porch-swings—as well as the rest of the fur- 
nishings of the place, should be of artistic design, 
and on the walls should be reproductions of famous 
love-paintings by Botticelli, Turner and Correggio. 
On the tables should be books of verse by only the 
great love poets such as Swinburne, Rossetti, Pe- 
trarch, Gautier, Heine, Sidney and Spenser. The 
effect of this, too, would be beneficial, as at present 
the ditties in Hot Dog and Whiz Bang are the only 
verses quoted between sexes. 

Sensible philosophers have long realized that some 
sort of introduction to amatory experience is desir- 
able before young people enter into contract of 
marriage. Plato has dealt with this in the sixth book 
of Laws: “For people must be acquainted with those 
whom they marry ... in such matters, as far as 
possible, a man should deem it all-important to avoid 
a mistake, and with this serious purpose let games 
be instituted in which youths and maidens shall 
dance together, seeing one another and being seen 


naked, at a proper age, and on a suitable occasion, 
not transgressing the rules of modesty.” 

We are sure that if Plato were alive today, he 
would perceive the superior advantages of Necking, 
particularly in the Palace of Amorosity—to this 
crude and indecent artifice. Necking is much more 
modest: in this modern Garden of Ashtaroth the 
wooers would be fully clothed, for the human form 
is not what it was in those beautiful days of the 
classic palaestra. All the Dean’s rules concerning 
the wearing of certain Dutch vestments could be 
observed. Proper chaperonage, too, would be pro- 
vided lest anyone convert recreation into excess. 

Since, therefore, the Palace of Amorosity would 
offer an innocent mode of sublimating the sexual 
impulses, since it would develop the student’s artistic 
nature, since it would offer an attractive mode of 
approach to great music, great art and great litera- 
ture, since it would give a harmless and efficient 
introduction into the connubial mysteries, and since 
it would win the hearty endorsement of Plato,— 
The Vagabond hereby institutes a campaign to Make 
the University Safe for Necking—January 24, 1925 


Sensible Instruction 


plan of “sensible instruction” because it wishes 

“to give voice to our personal gratification at the 

fact that there is, at Cornell, at least one professor 
who presumes that students are actually here of their own 
volition to study, and that they may be led to the Elysian 
Fields of learning, as well as pushed along the path by a 
phalanx of wearied instructors, with the Secretary’s 
Office yapping in the rear; and, speaking for the students, 
respectfully to urge consideration of such a method as a 
question, though academic, of more than academic interest. 


Te CORNELL DAILY SUN comments on this 


‘Briefly, Professor. ’s plan is to allow students 
to attend or not to attend classes when they choose, and, 
if they choose, to come late, or leave early; to leave the 
laboratory open at all times for the use of students, re- 
quiring attendance at no particular time, even during 
those periods when instructors are in attendance for the 
assistance of students in difficulties; to permit students 
to do their laboratory work at any time they choose, so the 
assigned work, which is elected by each student from a 
large list of available subjects, be completed at the close 
of the term; to give a number of quizzes and prelims, 
which-students are not required to take if they prefer to 
omit them; to substitute personal conferences for exami- 
nations, as a means of grading, allowing each student, 
at the close of the conference, to decide whether his 
showing at that time shall be counted as a grade, or 
whether he thinks he can do better after further study and 
preparation; and to replace inadequate and carelessly pre- 
pared notebooks and lecture notes by frequent meetings, 
of adequate length, between the individual students and 
the professor or senior instructor, as aids to review, and 
for clearing up difficulties. 

‘Attendance at lectures is approximately one hundred 
percent. Tardiness is almost unknown, at least not marked. 


Ninety per cent or more take the lecture quizzes and pre- 
lims. The amount of time devoted to laboratory work is 
largely in excess of that obtained by compulsory attend- 
ance. The student approaches his work unhandicapped by 
the annoyance, not to say resentment at excathedral im- 
positions against which he may justly rebel. 

‘The teacher, free of annoyance at breaches of discip- 
linary regulation incident to the prevailing system, comes 
to the labors of the day unhampered by anything except 
his own limitations, his mind concerned only with the 
business of teaching and his judgment unbiased by per- 
sonal dislikes due to fractured regulations. 


‘The student, even the poorest and most shiftless, ac- 
cepts his responsibilities earnestly and with appragal. The 
instructor finds his work less time-consuming and far 
more interesting and stimulating. Poring over inanimate, 
often carelessly prepared and commonly inaccurate note- 
books until the late hours of the night ever was an 
uninteresting and joyless, not to mention irritating and 
commonly profitless occupation. A personal conference 
between teacher and pupil provides a stimulus to achieve- 
ment and an incentive to good teaching which the prepa- 
ration of note books and their examination cannot 
provide’.” 

Says the Sun: “Honestly, now, to a man up a tree, does 
it not seem as if such a plan of individual responsi- 
bility, with the work laid out, the opportunity to do it 
given freely, the informal as well as the classroom assist- 
ance of the instructing corps offered fully—does it not 
seem as if such a system were the logical, sensible, 
effectual method of conducting courses for University 
students?” 

December 1, 1928 
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New Worlds and Old 


By ROBERT BEK-GRAN* 


Stendhal and Young Europe 


HIS YOUNG LAND LIES as behind a wall. 

Her overwhelming power, which we Europeans 

so admire and respect, conquers the whole 
practical and seizable world. But that done we 
stand only at the beginning of the unfolding of 
power. And yet, there is the wall! 

With something of a smiling wonderment we see 
the supposed spiritual leaders of the country rumple 
each other over a myth which is perhaps one of men’s 
most ingenious inventions. (And old Jonathan Swift 
was not even thinking of America, with his Laputia, 
where they fought with such a ardor!) In the fight 
between the fundamentalists and modernists, no one 
seems to notice that the very statement of the issues 
profanes the real problem. Perhaps the most con- 
servative alone suspect that it is “religion,” that 
most remarkable word, that is shaken to its depths. 
They have a little inkling, perhaps, that all apparent 
knowledge—all knowledge, perchance—is, in the end, 
a matter of faith. And perhaps the fewest realize 
that the grand battle is all over words, and that 
this matter, the basis of belief and knowledge, has 
gone—lost. 

The wall? Perhaps its name is Puritanism, that 
very righteous structure of words, which in this case 
is falling back into the rationalism of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. And while within this 
wall, both parties in America are proving things 
about the Unfathomable, Europe has left rationalism 
quite behind, and stands in the midst of a revolution 
of her entire culture, forming a new world. 

Not by accident Dostoyevsky stands on its thres- 
hold. Rolland and France, Barbusse and the na- 
tionalist Maurice Barrés in France, Kaiser and 
Flake in Germay, are the gods of the new heaven, 
and many more could be counted in. 

The two worlds are individual and different. 

The sentiment informing Goethe and his time 
made way for something else. It slept for a while, 
and this interim was called by the bewitching name 
of “naturalism”—with Ibsen for a climax, followed 
by Strindberg and the Russians. Now comes the re- 
incarnation of what had been sentiment: of thought 
living by virtue of warm blood, of fine sensibility. 

And yet, before the sleep, there was one who knew 
that after eighty years he would be read: when 
Europe should have tired of her power, her experi- 
ence, and her heartless learning. Frederik de Stend- 
hal he called himself, otherwise Maria Henri Beyle, 
officer of Napoleon and consul of France in Italy. 

Three of his books: Rouge et Noir, de VAmour, and 
his autobiography, have a tremendous influence on 
the opening epoch in Europe, which is not to be 
understood without Stendhal. Then came Flaubert, 
Balzac. February 16, 1924 


*“Gaston Boucher,” the signature under which 
these articles first appeared, was Mr. Bek-gran’s 
pen-name, 


Balzac and the Tragedy of Sex 


OCCACCIO’S DECAMERON may be called 
B the expression of a pagan conception. With- 

out a word the sexual act, cropping out re- 
peatedly, is stripped of lies, and becomes an event 
the deep meaning of which is the straining of human 
being to human being. The unveiled brutality of 
Nature is brought into a single bold yea-saying 
formula; and prudish ears will do well to avoid this 
song of the beauty of procreation. The laughter in 
these short novels is penetrated quietly, very quietly, 
by the tragedy which lurks behind the abundance 
of apparent comedy. 

It is Balzac who first succeeds in showing the 
marriage of tragical pathos with the grotesque 
comedy of the situation. Most people read his Contes 
Drollaticques (Droll Stories) for their erotic thrill. 
But that is not what I wish to speak about. Rather, 
let it be pointed out that behind the outwardly 
bizarre forms of the sexual experience, its tragedy 
grows into the gigantic. This gives it a thoroughly 
pagan valuation; the thought of unescapable fate, 
of the destructability of life, of its draught of joy— 
the bending of oneself before the power and the 
weight of life, to the laughter of others who never- 
theless were themselves engendered by the same fate! 


Into the center of the world, where it belongs, 
Balzac puts this, the most enormous act of human 
power-release. To Christendom, which kills the 
senses, it sounds like laughter out of hell: this, 
which to us is beauty, religion, even a nearness to 
the Deity itself. The womb of the woman becomes 
the navel of the earth, and even God through it finds 
the way to the world and its salvation. 


This thought sounds through all the works of the 
man. And the tragic pessimism of his words reveals 
only what is human. We are all guilty. There is no 
crime any more which we do not carry within our- 
selves, and whose end may not be death. All the pas- 
sions are reconciled and absolved by the death of 
the individual. (Balzac can be compared only with 
Dostoyevsky.) 

We all have blood, and we all are engendered by 
the same God. He, however, is not a formula, not a 
prima causa, nor yet any other vapor of words. He 
is alive, and He comes to us in the ecstasy of the 
highest beauty and of the deepest fulfilment; and 
then all the tragedy of the world is revealed. In one 
story, the woman who happens to be a princess dies 
with joy at the return of her lover; beauty and 
ecstasy are not too dearly bought with the lot of a 
human fate. 

Here we stand on the mountains, around us only 
the heavens and the stars; and we engender the 
world. The reckless courage of man absolves him, 
and his suffering is the tribute for which he captures 
the beauty of the heavens and tears her to himself 
out of the hands of the gods to be his bride. 

March 15, 1924 
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The Teacher’s Fire 


By DOUGLAS P. HASKELL 


GREAT DEAL of the current discussion of 
A “higher education” has to do with curricu- 

lum, lecture methods, and systems. Yet all 
of this is utterly unreal unless it hinges on the 
central relation in college, the relation between the 
student and his teacher. And that comes about like 
this: 

The young Americano of this age is fathered by 
materialistic Plenty and mothered by Poverty of the 
Spirit. And we share, as young Americans, the 
traits of both father and mother; but we differ from 
them both because we were begotten on a day when 
both of them happened to be dreaming of Beauty. 
And so in the heart of the young fellow there enters 
into conflict with his other traits a well-concealed 
and bashful, but urgent thrust toward harmony 
and light. 

Behold the inarticulate gowk as a freshman, and 
see what happens. Thrown to the assistants for pre- 
paration for the System, he still has one or two pro- 
fessors assigned to him who can inspire him. No 
wonder he adores them. Suddenly fatherless, he 
needs counsel; lost among the comma-hounds, he 
needs relief. For we learn from glamour and beauty 
and fire in persons, and from that alone. 

Here begins the cult of Personality. The freshman 
hears a great deal about this poisonous word, and no 
wonder he is ready to believe it! He accepts that 
teacher whose personality he can recognize beause it 
likens itself to his father’s. To be sure, it looks dif- 
ferent. There is a glamour his father may not have 
had; a transcendentality, a Vision. But the content 
is the same. And it is noteworthy that the father 
is materialistic Plenty, who has cunning, ingenuity, 
and an appreciation of good possessions; but who, 
according to the poet-philosopher, sets snares and 
traps for the good and noble man. 

Thus it is that, lured by Personality, the freshman 
becomes the prey of the faculty political virtuoso 
and culture faker, the maker of speeches; the 
sounder of honk honk clothed in language which to 
the freshman is superb; the pious man full of kindly 
opiates; the proclaimer of Loyalty and goodness at 
all costs, the apostle of Getting On. 


FROM THE SNARES of such certain enemies 
there is but one escape; and that is through the 
discovery of their cheap tawdriness in the light of 
bigger men. 

The true teacher is by nature a “Daemon.” He 
does not show personality, he seeks it. He was not 
created beautiful; that’s why he hunts beauty. He 
has tortured himself without success in trying to 
create; that’s why he appreciates artists. He is no 
wise guy; that’s why he hunts wisdom. And some- 
times in the search he is rewarded by a cup that 
overflows; this he must share. He hunts fine young 
people, for his spirit is driven to procreate in theirs. 
He is neither an accomplished tin Personality nor 
an unshapable wooden wretch. So, like the Eros of 
Plato’s Symposium, he becomes a sort of mediator 
between us and the gods. Let him become the god 
or the worshipped Hero himself, and his usefulness 


is past; he becomes at once a Devil and a curse. 
No catalog will distinguish between Personalities 
and Daemons, the false and the true. Alumni Asso 
ciations are almost sure to choose the wrong one for 
their praises. Faculties can obviously not advise on 
this. The student who tries to find a teacher is like 
a lover seeking a mate. He goes in danger of de- 
struction; he has a chance of salvation, and no one 
can help him much. January 31, 1925 


The Poor Fish 
By AMY JENNINGS 


It is reported that the building program of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan is to be extended by the erection of a new 
athletic building. The main room is to be the exact size 
of a football field, thus permitting football practice 
throughout the winter. It may be remembered that 
Michigan has recently been suppressing student publica- 
tions right and left, and that President Burton* told 
the foreign students, touring for the National Student 
Forum, that the voters knew how to educate the under- 
graduates, This evidently is their idea of an education. 
We suggest further that the library be filled with water 
and stocked with bass, trout and pickerel, in order that 
those students devoted to the poor fish may have ample 
opportunity to exercise their sport. March 10, 1923. 


The Glad Game 


(From Editorials) 


The GLAD game is a game which requires that the 
college paper should present to any and every reader 
outside of the college a picture of a student body of 
impeccably saintly conduct, clever within certain limits 
of cute naughtiness, totally immune to youthful mistakes, 
loyal to the college, 100% contented with the arrangements 
made for it by the elders, and just generally GLAD. 

The students are never to be pictured as having wild 
enthusiasms, as hating rules, criticising teachers, being 
subject to temptations, indignations and brainstorms, 
becoming radical or cynical, or having any blood. 

The result is that very frequently college papers are not 
permitted to print any news; they are little bulletin boards 
containing announcements and post-mortens of official 
events, and cute little feature articles about absent-minded 
professors with cross word puzzles. It is the duty of the 
editors of The New Student to read some four hundred 
college exchanges every week, and we know whereof we 
speak. Many of these publications give something of the 
impression made by Degas’ pathetic little dancing girls. 
Obliged for the benefit of other people to put on a per- 
petual glad show, all joy has vanished from them. Thus 
these college papers can tinkle but they cannot ring. On 
occasion they can yell in unison, but they do not shout. 

December 6, 1924 


The Yale News, this fall, raised a volcano under the 
new building which the Corporation was planning to plant 
on the campus without having previously consulted the 
opinion of faculty, alumni or students in the matter; and 
now the Corporation has called a halt till this opinion 
shall have been expressed. The Yale News won. 

But did not Yale also win? The resultant alertness in 
the student body, the greater wisdom of the student body, 
the actual improvement of the university itself, are cer- 
tainly not to be credited in first order to the under- 
graduate publication, but to the College administration 
which had the wisdom to desist from imposing the GLAD 
game, and thus freed the publication for works of Joy, 
even when it was the Joy of Demolition of illusions and 
sane inhibitions. December 6, 1924 
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Bryan University 


MIAMI, FLA., June 1980—William Jen- 
nings Bryan, the great political reformer, 
has been engaged at a great expense to 
deliver the first commencement address at the new Bryan 
University, located near Miami. The ceremony will take 
place in the new stadium of the athletic field which the 
University recently purchased from W. J. Bryan, a local 
realtor. 


pe pee ; 
Commencement 


“A new departure in academic tradition will be observed 
in the Commencement procession tomorrow,” President 
Bryan of the University informed the Windmill reporter, 
“the caps and gowns will be pure white. We purchased 
them at Atlanta, Georgia, for the nominal sum of $9.98. 

“IT never realized how closely my ideals were related 
to those of the Klan until recently,” explained the presi- 
dent, “when the Klan succeeded in having the 24th Amend- 
ment ratified, requiring that the Bible be read daily in all 
public schools and colleges for 15-% minutes. Funda- 
mentally we are in perfect accord.” 

“Who writes your text books?” 

“The taxpayer,” President Bryan replied, “the hand 
that writes the pay check certainly has a right to say 
what shall be taught. Our text books are written by 
Initiative and Referendum. 

“We find the idea works well, athough we did have some 
difficulty last fall. A bill establishing that the earth is 
flat was thought to have been defeated by a narrow 
margin. So the text books were printed teaching that the 
world is round. After they had been in use for a month, 
a recount of votes was concluded and it was discovered 
that the earth is flat after all. Not only were we obliged 
to revise the text books but seven professors hadi to be 
burned for heresy.” 


“How do you conduct laboratory work?” 

“We have done away with the laboratory. Now our 
students seek truth from the only true source: the mouths 
of tax payers. Each day the instructor assigns a scien- 
tific problem and sends his classes out on the streets. The 
student asks the opinion of ten voters, returns to the 
class, analyzes and classifies the answers, and thus new 
truths are established from day to day. 


By NORMAN STUDER 
(The Windmill Column) 


“Yes, we are revolutionizing science, down 
here at dear old Bryan. Take, for instance, 
geology. I once said that I would rather 
know the Rock of Ages than the age of rocks. You really 
should attend one of our inspiring fundamentalist geology 
classes.” 

“Who are your trustees?” 

“We have three trustees, The Man on The Street, The 
Old Lady From Oshkosh, and the Average Man.” 

“We have a strong Real Estate department down here. 
I personally eonduct the advanced classes,” added the 
Great Realtor, blushing modestly. 

“Is the Bryan educational idea taking root in othor 
institutions?” 

“Although I properly lay claim to carrying the idea to 
its logical conclusions, I must admit that I did not ori- 
ginate it. In 1925 when I started a drive for funds for the 
Bryan University there were several institutions alread7 
partially operating under the Bryan System. At the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee several professors had been dismissed 
for holding beliefs contrary to those of the majority of 
taxpayers. At that time the 28rd amendment making the 
teaching of evolution a federal offense had not yet been 
passed and a state anti-evolution law was put before the 
people. The University cooperated splendidly by remain- 
ing silent on the subject during the campaign. 

“At Harvard the taxpayers are the literary arbiters; 
through the Boston Police Department they decide what 
shall be printed in college magazines. At Princeton an 
editor was dismissed for publishing an article which the 
average taxpayer could not understand. There are innu- 
merable examples. These people are all working toward 
a common end, to take the name Demagogue out of politics 
and enthrone it in the University.” 


Late Bulletins 


(Showing anti-evolution precedents) 


DAYTON, TENNESSEE, June5. A bishops’ council in 
Goslar, Germany, in 1051 condemned several heretics to 
death because they had refused to kill chickens and lived 
exclusively on vegetables. 


DAYTON, TENNESSEE, June 5. Pope Leo X con- 
demned Luther’s statement’ that “The burning of heretics 
is against the will of the Holy Spirit”—as heretical. 

June 6, 1925 


Windmill’s Market Report 


By DAVID ROSENTHAL 


According to a report made public by Dean Lord of the 
Boston University College of Business Administration, 
the cash value of a college education is $72,000. Dr. Lord 
found that the average total earning of three types of 
men by the time they had reached the age of sixty were 
as follows: untrained men, $45,000; high school graduates, 
$78,000; college graduates, $150,000. Therefore the dif- 
ference in value between a high school education and a 
college education is $72,000. 

At current prices for iron, lime and sulphur, The Wind- 
mill estimates that, as Kannonen-delicatessen for the next 
war, the cash value of an R. O. T. C. student weighing 150 
pounds is 98 cents. Had this same student not enjoyed the 
muscle-building benefits of military training he would only 
be worth 96 cents. 

April 11, 1925 
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How This Number Grew 


(Editorial Notes) 


This number opens the fifth year of The New 
Student, a national organ of student news and 
thought. What could be more interesting than a 
number reviewing the last four years? We set out 
to get together such a number. It was to reflect the 
moods and the events of those years which marked 
the beginning and the expansion of a certain liveli- 
ness of thought and attitude among American stu- 
dents. But we soon bumped up against a limita- 
tion—we had only sixteen pages! 


Impossible as it has been to reflect all the events 
and opinions that chased each other across the “post- 
war period” we nevertheless decided to print the 
most interesting and important New Student arti- 
cles. We remembered that here appeared the begin- 
ning of many ideas that have since spread; that the 
writers and early editors of the paper seemed to 
have a gift of prophecy; we remembered also that 
the great and the near great had written for the 
students through this paper. 


And yet, to reproduce even the best that had been 
thought and said in the four volumes proved to be 
unfeasible. Some of the best articles were too long; 
some repeated each other. In the end we had to 
put as large a variety as possible into the space 
we had, in the hope of reproducing the multiplicity 
and flavor of the new attitude. Thus it comes that 
some phases of student action and opinion are en- 
tirely omitted. The surge of students into industry 
and the debate of their relation to “labor” is only 
editorially reflected. The fascination of the Euro- 
pean youth movements that for a time even threat- 
ened to draw American students into mistaken imi- 
tation instead of study—all this was left out simply 
because of the mechanical limitations. And the books 
that had influence: Ludwig Lewisohn’s Upstream, 
James Harvey Robinson’s Mind in the Making, the 
books of Dr. Meiklejohn and later even the Plastic 
Age—we simply found that the reviews we had of 
them were for some reason or other no longer as 
revealing as other articles. 


Another strange thing happened. We have al- 
ways been proud of the temper of the thought and 
the quality of the older men who have spoken to 
American students through these columns. We 
thought of Mr. Van Loon’s article The Mausoleum; 
of Dr. Dewey’s How to Make Education a Student 
Affair; of William Allen White on Why Students 
Are Stupid; we thought of Henri Barbusse and 
Georg Brandes, of Don Seitz and Harry Overstreet 
and many others. And yet—when the time came to 
decide what was most typical of the opinion the 
paper has been fostering, we reluctantly had to leave 
out the thorough and conclusive and mature writ- 
ing by most of these friends in favor of the work of 
younger people, unfinished as it might be. 


The strange thing about this experience was the 
sense it gave us that something new is forming— 
under the shadow of our older friends and with their 
council, but nevertheless different and new. We hope 


we are not mistaken. For if students write sincerely, 
what they say must be more expressive of them than 
anything anyone else could say for them; and since 
experience is always changing, what they say must 
be new. 


FOOTNOTES 

Some articles reprinted in this number have been 
cut and edited for grammatical mistakes. 

When the essay on Stendhal was published (page 
11) hardly any American translations were avail- 
able. The New Student was a good prophet. Now 
fairly good and inexpensive translations are being 
rapidly provided. ‘The name of Stendhal’s auto- 
biography is The Life of Henri Brulard. 

When problems of individual universities have 
been mentioned, as in the article on “Gigantism,” it 
is because they are typical. 


Censorship 


The May Magazine section will contain special 
material on college censorship. 

There will be reprints of student writing cen- 
sored this year in the colleges, and expositions of 
some important censorship cases hitherto unknown. 
The effort will be to get at the censorship pheno- 
menon in an accurate and dignified way. 


Ne Res Judicata Pro Veritate Habeatur 
(Continued from page 2, col. 2) 


tory we have officially fabricated a special morality. In 
our people and the heroes of our people we have been 
accustomed to call “glory”? what we have been taught 
to brand as “infamy” in enemy peoples and the heroes of 
these peoples. 

We no longer want these double standards. We want 
all men to be measured with the same measure. We want 
to judge ourselves and others with honest eyes. We want 
to understand others, to understand the stranger, the van- 
quished, the men and thoughts of other races. Is this be- 
cause we want to praise these heroes at the expense of 
our own? Not at all. But it is because we shall never 
see ourselves truly if we db not try to understand the 
environment in which we are placed. 

What does this mean, if not that we must, at all costs, 
surmount national and social UNILATERALISM in the 
domain of the spirit, and that the only true and fecund 
life is synthetic, supranational, based in universal human- 
ity. A veritable education must always begin with this 
point of view and arrive later at the national points of 
view. Education today follows the contrary course. It 
goes from the national to the supranational; and it rarely 
reaches the latter or else it distorts its significance by 
bringing to it eyes accustomed to horizons that are too 
narrow. 

Fortify your eyes! Enlarge your horizons! A veil hides 
from the nations the spirit of man. This veil cannot be 
torn in a single generation. But once it is lifted from your 
eyes, and as soon as you begin to perceive that truth is 
vaster and richer than you have been taught,—I am con- 
tent: you will not lower the veil again. 

My role is to sow a virile inquietude in the spirits of 
sincere and intrepid men. My role is to say to them: 
“You are swathed in prejudices. Dare to throw them 
aside. And seek.” January 27, 1923 


See Ee 


Gigantism 
(Oontinued from page 6, col. 2) 


how many bushels of enrollment we have crammed 
into a relatively constant appropriation. Of course 
we are not actually fooling everybody by our “Flo- 
rida-talk,” but they cannot help getting the impres- 
sion that we are pretty well satisfied with what we 
have, and that our wants are satisfied to repletion 
by a benign and munificent legislature. 

Now just suppose we took the opposite policy, 
and tried candor—not from any ethical stringency, 
but merely as a sound business measure. We would 
not need to exaggerate; the actuality is impressive 
enough. There is no reason why we should make 
bones about it. Suppose we said to the people of 
Indiana: “See here, our faculty is fast becoming 
very mediocre. We have paid such pitiful salaries 
that we have not been able to keep many really emi- 
nent men, except such as hang on out of a senti- 
mental loyalty. Our Library is inadequate. It is 
impossible to find a seat any evening during the 
school year after seven o’clock, and there is not suf- 
ficient money to buy books for graduate research. 
You are swamping us with inferior students.” 

Would there not be some awakening to our defi- 
ciencies ? 

The usual argument against any attempt to ob- 
tain a more select student body is that the people 
of the state are paying taxes to support the school, 
and hence declare that all their boys and girls have 
a right to go through the University. 

This, we think is not true for this reason: 
that, in talking with people of the state recently, 
we found the widespread belief that “too many 
young fools are going down to the University merely 
to have a good time,” and that money is wasted on 
them. This attitude of mind should be encouraged, 
instead of the opposite one we disseminate: that 
everybody is worth sixteen years of higher educa- 
tion, and that the lazy, dumb yokel will undergo a 
golden transformation. The old maxim is profoundly 
true: that you can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear. Or, as Jordan phrased it, there is no use 
wasting a two thousand dollar education on a fifty- 
cent boy. 


IV. 


Such is the situation which holds in most of the 
universities of the country. True, it is but a reflec- 
tion of the spirit of the age, but the universities 
should be directors of the Zeitgeist instead of its 
blind followers. 

One could quote numerous passages from books 
and magazines to show that a consciousness of this 
situation is awakening. The fight against Gigant- 
ism is the greatest battle on the educational horizon 
today. It is time for Indiana University to rouse 
from her lethargy and take the lead in the struggle 
for Fineness. The University has led many noble 
enterprises in the past. Primacy in this can be her 
greatest achievement. But it will require courage 
and ardor. Clothed with these, Indiana University 
can become an Académe amid the rhetoric-marts 
of many sopbists. January 24, 1925 


The Tragedy of Waste 
A Modern Soliloquy 


THE NEW STUDENT is faced with the 
problem of raising ten thousand dollars 
towards next year’s budget. Through the 
regular channels of money raising this 
would cost approximately five thousand 
dollars.. Fifty percent of the total amount 
required, to be consumed in obtaining it! 
The tragedy of waste, indeed! 
Impossible that THE NEW STUDENT 
should be forced into accepting these 
hideously wasteful methods. Is there no 
other way, less wasteful? 


The New Student’s friends? Certainly, 
theré are thousands of them. One pro- 
fessor, much concerned, asks “Could I 
help out on that deficit by doing a little 
advertising?” “If I haven’t increased 
your circulation by a hundred or more 
it’s not for lack of recommendations,” 
volunteers another. “I take pleasure in 
sending ten dollars to help you on your 
printing bills. The New Student occupies 
an éntirely unique position in the field 
of journalism and I believe it is one of 
the major influences in bringing about 
improved educational conditions.” “I can 
only give utterance to the vain lament 
‘Oh, that I were a millionaire’. I have 
been helped and inspired by the New 
Student. . .. The enclosed check is an 
earnest of my good will.” 


Thousands of friends, disgusted with the 
present-day tragedy of waste, eager to 
approximate the theory of Mutual Aid— 
each according to his means. 


Very well, then, here’s your chance. A 
friend of yours, THE NEW STUDENT, 
is in need of ten thousand dollars. Two 
hundred forty five people, each giving 
according to his means, can build up the 
required fund. Thus: 


‘100 people to contribute $5 each 
50 people to contribute $10 each 
40 people, $25 each 
20 people, $50 each 
20 people, $100 each 
10 people, $250 each 

5 people, $500 each 
245 people—a total of $10,000. 


On September first, this stimulating and 
provocative New Student will be pre- 
pared to raise the curtain on Volume VI. 


Will it repeat “The Tragedy of Waste” 
by spending fivé thousand dollars to 
raise ten thousand, or will it open with 
an intelligent “Mutual Aid”? 


We pause for your reply. 


The New Student 
2929 Broadway: New Yorh City: 
Intelligent mutual aid by all means. I enclose $__-- 


according to my means. I should also like to pledge 
$2 payable.on.or. about, = 


WATCH OUT for Poison-Ivy, 
Moss-Bite and Class-FRoom Anesthesia! 


2 


If you must go to college, you ought at least to read the NEW 
MASSES. We can’t promise, but if you do, maybe you'll be fired! 
Then, of course, you'll have the whole world before you—the great 
American circus of bunk morality, bunk religion, bunk philanthropy, 
bunk sophistication, musical comedy militarism, and underneath it all 


the stern realities of commercial greed, poverty and class conflict. 


Why not get a taste of these realities now? Subscribe to the NEW 
MASSES in time to get the first issue, out May 1. Many of the most 
distinguished American writers and artists are our contributing editors. 
Floyd Dell, Babette Deutsch, Edmund Wilson, Leon Trotsky, Board- 
man Robinson, Art Young, William Gropper, Maurice Becker and 


other well-known names will be represented in the first few issues. 


Two dollars a year, 25 cents a copy 


CLIP AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


We offer an attractive proposition to student subscription agents, Write us. 


NEW MASSES 
39 West 8th Street, New York City. Telephone Stuyvesant 2104 


I enclose $2.00 (check...... money order...... cashiis sisi) ) for which please send NEW 
MASSES for one year, beginning with the first issue, to 


Name 


Addr ees a ne 
(Make checks and money orders payable to the NEW MASSES) 


